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FLOWING ON FOR EVER. 


THERE is said to have been a man once who for the first time in his life set outzto see 
the world. He came at length to the banks of a wide river. To continue his journey 
he must cross it. There was no boat, no bridge. He did not miss them, however, 
being unfamiliar with the ways of great bodies of water. He simply seated himself 
on the shore, and waited patiently for the river to flow by, that he might walk over 
dry ground.. “If I wait until I have nothing to do before I put on my things and 
go out for an airing,” said a lady the other day, “I shall never go at all. So I break 
loose occasionally, and let work wait till I come back. But not often, for I’m uneasy 
lest something should go wrong while I'm away.” That’s just it. Woman’s work is 
never done. It isa river that never flows by. And most women, faithful souls! wilil 
not leave it. Hence, we get letters like these. ‘“ In the early part of 1880,” says one, 
“T felt tired, languid, and weary, as if all life and energy had oozed out of me. I was 
very pale, and my hands and feet were cold. My appetite was poor, and after meals I 
had fulness at the chest and fluttering and palpitation of the heart. Then I became 
weak and reduced. I was like a walking ghost. I was four years in this way. Two 
doctors prescribed for me, but I got no better. They said my blood was thin and 
poor. Finally, I bought a bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and it cured me. That is 
nine years ago now, and I have been in good health ever since. (Signed) (Mrs.) Emma 
Rickard, Lanjeth, St. Stephen’s, Cornwall, March 6th, 1893.” “In July, 1885,” says 
another, “I was taken ill. At first I merely felt tired, languid, and weary. My 
mouth tasted badly, I had no appetite, and after eating I had pain in the chest and 
palpitation of the heart, also pain at the stomach and between the shoulders. Often 
I would have giddy spells, as if I should fall to the ground. Then came a frightful 
pain at the heart, and a choking sensation as if something were lodged in my throat. 
My breath came short and quick, and I was so nervous I was afraid to be left alone. 
I took all sorts of medicines, but nothing did me any good. Three years I suffered 
thus, and then one day a neighbour gave me a bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup. Ina 
few days I felt better, and when the Syrup was gone my complaint was gone too. 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Amelia Layland, 73, Spencer’s Road, Heeley, Sheffield, Feb. 10th, 1893.” 
“For the last ten years,” says another, “I suffered from severe indigestion and torpid 
liver. My appetite was poor, and after eating, my chest felt raw and sdfe. I was 
never easy until I had thrown up my food.4 Some days I was quite prostrate. I had 
great pain and lifting at the heart, and lost a deal of sleep at night. I saw a doctor 
from time to time, but he was not able to relieve me. In May, 1892, I first read of 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. After I had taken it for a few days my food began 
to relish and digest, and I didn’t vomit any more. I was cured, and since then I 
have kept in good health by taking an occasional dose whenever I felt the need of it. 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Martha Benyon, Brockton, near Shrewsbury, Feb. 23rd, 1893.” We 
could go on quoting letters of this kind all day. They all tell the same story—illness 
and suffering, with happier times following the use of the remedy mentioned by these 
three ladies. Incessant work and abundant worry produce indigestion and dyspepsia, 
and yet work they must as long as they can stand. Do husbands and brothers always 
appreciate this? We fear not. They don’t mean to be brutal, but they don’t think; 
that’s the whole of it—they don’t think. Now let these men think to keep the house 
always supplied with this medicine. It will help the woman to do the work that is 
never done—to cross the river that flows for ever. Besides, consider the saving of 
money, time, and suffering. And then, too, best of all, the bright faces and pleasant 
voices of the women at home, when they feel well and happy. 
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Is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other hand, nothing so 
detracts from the effect of pleasing features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
Don’t lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth ‘every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual dentifrice, 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


{ ROWLAND & SCNS / which whitens and preserves them without scratching or injuring the 

O, HATTON GAR! enamel ; its antiseptic and antiscorbutic properties are most valuable ; and 

= : being most beautifully perfumed it is a perfect luxury for the toilet ‘table 
of every lady. 2/9 per box. 


Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


A MERRY HEART GOES ALL THE DAY, 


A SAD ONE 
BUT AN HOUR. 


GENERAL DEPRESSION. 


‘Those of our Readers who are afflicted with 
Liver Troubles and suffer from their Irritating and 
Depressing effect on the Temperament should try 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” It is especially commend- 
able for this purpose, but it will also be found 
useful for other ordinary ailments, particularly 
when they result from over-eating or undue ex- 
citement.”—Science Siftings. 


T*PORTANT to all Laewine Home for a Change.—Don’t go without a bottle of 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.’ It prevents any over-acid state of the blood. It should be kept in every 
bedroom in readiness for any emergency. Be careful toavoid rash acidulated Salines, and use ENO’S “ FRUIT 
SALT” to prevent the bile becoming too thick and (impure), producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or 
adhesiveness in the mucus membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently tbe pivot of diarrhoea and disease. 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” prevents and removes diarrhoea in the early stages. Without such a simple precaution 
the jeopardy of lite is immensely increased. There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earliest stages of 
a disease it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness, 
SMALL POX, Scarlet Fever, Pysemia, Erysipelas, Measles, Gangrene, and almost 
every mentionable disease.—* I have been a nurse for upwards of ten years, and in that trme have nursed cases 
of scarlet fever, pyemia, erysipelas, measles, gangrene, cancer, and almost every mentionable disease. uring the 
whole time I have not been ill myself for a single day, and this I attribute in a great measure to the use of ENO'S 
*FRUIT SALT,’ which has kept my blood in a pure state. I recommend it to all my patients during convalescence. 
Its value as a means of health cannot be over-estimated.— April 21, 1*94,” A PROFESSIONAL NURSE. 
CAUTION .—Examine each Lotile, and see the capsule is marked FNO'S “* FRUIT SALT." Without it you have 
en imposed on Ly a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S *‘ FRUIT SALT” Works, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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Che Cremation of Colonel Calverty. 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


XIT.—Towt1. 


tg the Resident flattered himself that people would believe the 

European funeral to be the final and only one, he was con- 
siderably out of his reckoning. Most probably he did not so flatter 
himself. All he desired was that he himself should have no 
official knowledge of any subsequent proceedings. And he hoped 
people would, to him at all events, hold their tongues on the 
subject. Of course all European Katara attended the European 
obsequies. But the later ceremony was to be ignored officially 
by the cantonment. Unofficially and out of uniform, however, the 
cantonment had every intention of going to Towli as a spectator. 
No sooner, therefore, was the last volley fired over the “ grave,” 
and the funeral party dismissed, than Katara made haste back to 
its bungalow, and hurriedly changed from uniform to mufti. 

Towli is perhaps a mile and a half or two miles from Katara. 
And straight and white and hot is the road that leads to it, past 
the Residency gardens and the bungalow where Mrs. Pillitt gives 
her dinner-parties, luxurious with Europe goods and prodigal of 
tinned meats. 

Whether Towli is a village or a city I cannot tell. Judging 
by its extreme minuteness I should say a city. Anyway, it is a 
sacred city, and consists almost entirely of temples. Two rivers 
meet there—the Yena and the Krishna, and of course they are 
both sacred. The banks are very steep on either hand, and they 
are lined with temples, whose ghits wade knee-deep in water in 
the rains, but stand high on the hot bank in the dry season. 
Looking up and down stream one sees great weird-shaped 
“ Deccany ” hills; and in and out of the courts of the temples are 
holy banyan trees and pepul trees, such as that under which the 
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Lord called Nathaniel. And there are monkeys, flippantly 
oblivious of the incarnations of Vishnu. And Brahmins, who will be 
gods when they are dead, but are not obtrusively divine at present. 

In spite of having had to change its clothes, Katara was at 
Towli before the funeral procession. With the latter came the 
regiment (all of it that was not on duty), but without side-arms 
or accoutrements. And with it also came the Rajah, in semi- 
state, and attended by the princes of his family, who were all 
sober. A certain triumph was, or was supposed to be, written on 
their faces. Not even Sirdah Rajah Perthab Singh in all his 
glory had been privileged to attend the burning of one of the 
sahib-log. The body was in a bullock dumnie, curtained with 
hangings of magnificent white silk, a blaze of gold needlework. 
This had been lent by the rajah, and was the ranee’s state 
equipage. It was drawn by six lovely oxen, of the sacred 
Brahmin breed, small and graceful like deer, bright and pure of 
colour, with conscious calm divinity in gait and mien. At the 
head of each walked a Sais, in garments and lunghi of spotless 
white. Immediately behind, in a closed dumnie drawn by two 
bullocks and closely curtained, came the dead man’s widow. 
Near the red monument of the dog who saved the Rajah’s life, the 
procession stopped and the body was lifted out. It lay upon a 
hand-bier of very light woodwork, covered with a silk fulkari 
plentifully wrought with gold. The body itself was swathed 
entirely in cloth of finest white linen, and was wholly covered 
with flowers, also chiefly white; but here and there gleamed red 
the huge and splendid blossoms of the babul tree. Swiftly and 
in silence the body was carried down the steep path to the ghat 
of the Ranee’s temple, and thence to the water’s edge. Swiftly 
the fuel cakes were set around and over it, till it was wholly 
hidden, and then the God Fire was brought. He breathed into 
the pyre, and with his long fierce tongue began to lick it, chuck- 
ling ; and then out across the rapid-flowing sacred river streamed 
a long thin veil of palest blue-white smoke, wherefrom the God 
Air received the dead man into His divine embrace. 


XIIJ.—Too Soon, 


Captain ALEXANDER Menzirs of the Bombay Ducks, and Captain 
the Hon. U. FitzU. de Tracey of the Royal Tasmanians, were 
sitting in their bungalow after tiffin. Captain Menzies was now 
sufficiently recovered from the shock of Colonel Calverly’s death 
to resume his performances upon the banjo, and he was playing 
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upon that instrument. It did not appear that Captain de Tracey 
was doing anything. That is to say, he was sucking a cheroot, 
and moodily watching his companion, who appeared—but was 
not—quite unconscious of his scrutiny. 

“Have you ever tried Beecham’s pills?” Captain Menzies 
inquired presently, with great sweetness. “They are said to be 
worth a guinea a box, but you can get them for less at Sorabji’s.” 

Captain de Tracey scraped with one foot upon the ground. 

“ Funny chap!” he grunted sulkily. 

“ Livery ?” 

“Oh, do shut up! I’ve no doubt you're frightfully waggish, 
Menzies, but I’m not a witty fellow myself, and it palls.” 

Captain Menzies looked wounded, and began to sing “ Kathleen 
Aroon.” 

Jim-Jams leapt up. 

“Curse you, Menzies!” he shouted. “ Will you shut up?” 

Captain Menzies demanded an explanation. He had tried 
conversation, only to be rebuffed; he had fallen back on song— 
what was now his offence ? 

“Can’t you let that woman alone? Now, at all events.” 

“My dear Jim-Jams! You used not to object so very much to 
playful allusions to that ‘woman’ (since you put it so rudely) 
when she was somebody else’s wife; now she’s only somebody’s 
widow I should have thought it a more legitimate subject of 
friendly allusion F 

A Seedee boy entered, barefooted and silent, with a note which 
he gave to Jim-Jams. He took it carelessly, then reddened, and 
shot a furtive glance at Menzies, who was, however, absorbed in 
the tuning of his banjo. 

“ All right.” 

The young man got up and went into his bedroom. 

Captain Menzies smiled. 

“No black edge to it, but it was from her all the same. Poor 
Jim-Jams! He doesn’t want her a bit now he can have her. 
But he'll have to, ’m thinking! Lord, how she’ll stick!” 

Very cautiously he gave the peg one tiny screw more, then 
tried the string again. 

“ By Jove, though, it’s soon,” thought Captain Menzies. 

In his bedroom, Captain de Tracey read the note again. “Can 
you meet me while they’re all at dinner—at the well ?—K.” 

“ By Jove, though, it’s horribly soon,” said Jim-Jams. 

When he had gone back to Captain Menzies he pretended to 
read, and that officer was not thinking at all about him when he 
suddenly looked up. 
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“Menzies,” he said, “ you’re always rotting me about—about 
that woman. Of course, I was there a good bit, and of course I 
saw a lot of her, but on my soul it was absolutely platonic; if 
I were to die this minute,” he concluded, somewhat confusedly. 

“Which I trust you won’t,” replied the other politely. 

Nevertheless, Captain Menzies saw that he spoke sincerely ; 
and Captain Menzies did not love Jim-Jams. 

It has been said already that few men did like him very much. 
Whatever the average civilian pharisee may think, a man who has 
the reputation of a drinker is seldom very popular in the Army. 


XIV.—Tue First Tryst. 


Aut the cantonment was at dinner, with the exception of two 
persons. Those two persons were Mrs. Calverly and Captain de 
Tracey ; and to tell the truth, Katara was thinking as little of 
them just then as of any two people in the Deccan. Some days 
had passed since the cremation of Mrs. Calverly’s late husband. 
For a time she had been a good deal the topic of conversation, but 
now she was done with; and Captain de Tracey never was much 
thought of. 

Mrs. Calverly had chosen the time for her first tryst very 
prudently. Everyone was at dinner, either at the mess or in 
their bungalows. It was about as dark as it would be all night, 
and the moon was nearing her second quarter. There are two 
ways by which Mrs. Calverly might have gone from her bungalow 
to the well where Captain de Tracey was to meet her, but she 
chose the one that leads past the Judge’s. If when you come 
out of the Judge’s gate you turn north-east the road takes you 
to the city and the fort ; if you turn south-west it takes you past 
the Roman Catholic church and down a short steep hill to a 
bridge, beyond which the road rises again and trends back to the 
cantonment and the mess bungalow. 

The little Catholic church looked white and ghostly in the 
moonlight as Mrs. Calverly passed it. They were expecting the 
Bishop of Poona to-morrow, and it was decorated with hideous 
wreaths and paper flowers in his honour. A triumphal arch in 
front already had W-E-L-C: (also in paper flowers) arranged 
upon it; O-M-E-~ would be added in the morning. Then 
Mrs. Calverly disappeared into the darkness beneath the trees 
where the road runs down hill. She was rather afraid of snakes 
here, and went delicately, like King Agag, but luckily with better 
results. Just where it was darkest, however, a deep sigh startled 
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her, close at her elbow. It was only a buffalo lying in the grass 
at the roadside; but Mrs. Calverly hurried past him. She had 
an idea that, for all their seeming gentleness, those buffaloes could 
poke most discomfortably with their huge flat horns. 

At the bottom of the little valley there were no trees except 
overhanging the bridge, and it was lighter. After the darkness 
out of which she had come it seemed quite light. The well, at 
which she thought she would have probably some minutes to 
wait, is about fifty yards to the left of the bridge, as she came, 
and you do not see it till you are pretty close to the bridge. The 
well is quite clear of trees, though there is a small thicket twenty 
yards or so from it, and when Mrs. Calverly came in sight of it 
the moonlight was falling full upon it. 

So she saw at once she was not first at the place of tryst. He 
was leaning over the wall of the well, and looking down into the 
water, with his back to her. At the sound of her footstep he 
raised himself to his full height and turned round. Now Captain 
de Tracey was a very large man. He was by far the tallest man in 
Katara, and his shoulders were very broad and powerful, but he was 
loosely built and rather awkward in his carriage. His uniform was 
that of ordinary infantry, except that being a royal regiment, the 
facings were blue. The man who now turned to face Mrs. Calverly 
was by no means tall, but slim, wiry and smart. He was in mess 
kit, but the facings on his sleeves and at his neck were white. 

With a horrible sense of numbness Mrs. Calverly stood still, 
and the ground began to shiver beneath her feet. Immovably 
her eyes were riveted on that spare and well-known figure, 
waiting for her so ruthlessly by the well. That yonder silent 
shape was no reality, she knew full well! Who so well as she 
knew that he was dead ?—knew that he must be dead, even had 
she not seen his body burned? Great God! And this was to be 
her punishment! Ever so busily her brain worked, as if it were 
being lashed with whips into feverish activity. She felt with a 
horrible intelligence the full loathsomeness of meeting the man 
of whom she had so cruelly desired to free herself, here in the 
place of her first tryst with the man for whose sake she had 
longed to be rid of him. 

High and cold and white the moon swam in the night sky, 
and flung her sad light over the highlands of the Deccan, and 
bathed in her pallid radiance the living and the dead. Could 
there be any error? There could be none—as, growing im- 
patient, the dead man slowly left the well and came, with 
well-remembered step, to meet her; and the moonlight, catching 
his shoulders, showed a crown and two stars glittering thereon. 
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Ah! what would she not have given to cry aloud; but speech 
was frozen in her throat! And if she could, if only she could, 
have turned and fled! But her heavy feet seemed weighted with 
the world on which she stood. Fixed, and unmovable, in leaden 
silence she stood waiting while he came towards her. And now 
she could recognise the features of that face which she had 
thought to see only turned on her upbraiding at the bar of God’s 
judgment. White and pale in the moonlight, nearer and nearer 
it came, with eyes fixed and wide staring in mute upbraiding now. 
To and fro she swayed and staggered drunkenly, and the sky 
swam, and the hills, and the trees beat at her like switches, and 
the moon and stars were broken, as when one breaks the clear 
surface of a lake their shattered image flies hither and thither 
and dances horribly. And so, with one low, choking, gurgling 
sob, she sank, deathly white and senseless, at the dead man’s feet. 


XV.—WaATCHED. 


Wuen Mrs. Calverly recovered consciousness, she found herself 
some yards from the place where she had fallen and out of sight 
of the road. 

Thither Captain de Tracey had carried her, not specially 
wishing that either or both of them should be seen there at such 
an hour by any chance passer-by. He had been puzzled and 
disquieted to find her lying there unconscious and alone, and of 
course had had no idea as to the length of time she had been 
thus. Probably it had been less than five minutes, but that he 
could not know. He had propped her up in a sitting posture 
against a tree, and had stood over her bewildered and disturbed, 
utterly without knowledge as to what should be next done. The 
faint seemed to him to continue a terrible time, and suddenly as 
his eyes wandered round in an aimless search for some means of 
revival, an unpleasant sensation of being watched came over him. 
It was senseless and unreasoning—he knew—and he was utterly 
ashamed of such folly, but there was a conviction, strong as 
instinct, grounded on no evidence of any sense, that out of the 
thicket eyes were fastened on him and the unconscious woman at 
his feet. 

It was a horrid impression. There was an intense loneliness 
about the place and the night, and something infinitely lonelier 
in the presence of the swooned girl than if he had been veritably 
alone. And yet he saw no watcher and caught the gleam of no 
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eyes peering from the bushes with the light of an inextinguish- 
able hate and cruelty. 

When Mrs. Calverly came to herself, she kept her own counsel 
as to the cause of her faint ; and the sound of her voice weakened 
somewhat the feeling of superstitious dread that had been 
creeping over her companion. 

But she found him dull and by no means tender. 

“Was it not good of me to meet you so soon ?” 

“Yes, very. But wasn’t it rather—rather risky ? ” 

“ Risky ?” 

“Well, if we were seen, wouldn’t people think it rather— 
rather soon, you know ?” 

She looked at him curiously. 

“Perhaps you find it too soon? Apparently you were in no 
hurry!” She spoke in a very low voice, but with intense bitter- 
ness. It was easy to see that the young man was ill at ease, and 
had come to meet her simply at her request without any great 
pleasure in the tryst. What had come over him? They had not 
met since that afternoon when coming out of the Ghymkana 
together they had heard of her husband’s illness. He too 
remembered that. 

It must not be supposed they were still on the spot where 
Mrs. Calverly had recovered consciousness. She had taken his 
arm, and at once made him leave it, and they were now some 
distance from the place where she had, as she believed, seen that 
apparition. 

“Oh, Jim,” she said reproachfully, “I thought you would be 
so glad! Glad to see me, I mean, after so long—and now, now 
that I am free,” she ended in a whisper. 

“Of course I’m glad,” he answered guiltily, but there was no 
gladness in his voice. He certainly had admired this girl, and 
had willingly enough flirted with her; and to his taste she had 
seemed very good to behold. But a certain cloud had fallen upon 
her, and he could not rouse again yet the old feeling he had had 
for her. A certain look that he had seen upon her face when 
she first heard of her husband’s illness had never ceased to haunt 
him ever since ... and after all that dead man had been 
“awfully decent to him.” 

Poor Jim-Jams would have given a week’s pay to be alone in 
his own bungalow with half the cantonment between him and the 
woman at his side. And yet he knew that he should marry her. 

As for her, she loved him passionately, and he could not deceive 
her. She saw plainly that he was turning from her, and that 
knowledge fell like ice into her heart. Was it for this she had 
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covered herself with the shadow of a great crime ?—for this that 
she had risked so much ?—for this that she was to be haunted by 
such a presence as that she had felt to-night ? 

I think in the bitterness of that moment she would have given 
ten years of her own life to bring back again the dead man whom 
she had seen. But that she could not do. We can destroy— 
miserable that we are—but we can neither create nor recreate. 


XVI.—AcaIn. 


Mrs. Catverzy could not sleep. 

Three days had passed since her meeting with Captain de 
Tracey, and that other person by the well; and she had not seen 
either of them since. Her mind had been, of course, full of what 
she had seen before that faint in which Jim-Jams had found her ; 
and being alone in her widowhood and deep mourning, the 
opportunities had been ample of wearily puzzling—puzzling 
about what she would in truth have fain forgotten. She could, 
after all, come to no other decision than that it had been a simple 
delusion—probably a first stage in the unconsciousness that had 
later entirely fallen upon her. This explanation struck her as 
peculiarly reasonable, and even ingenious. 

But in her own secret mind she knew that it was false. What 
she had seen was no delusion, but had been seen as truly with her 
physical eyes as she saw Achchi Singh watching her as he helped 
to wait upon her at dinner. 

Dinner was over now, though, and Achchi Singh was asleep in 
his godown, and Mrs. Calverly would have very gladly been 
asleep too. But sleep was gone from her eyes; and very tire- 
somely, as she lay wearily awake, would the old stale quotation 
din, din in her ears and even form itself upon her lips— 


“, ... Sleep no more. 
Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep.” 


No doubt she thought with a kind of feverish terror this was 
to be part of her punishment. Sleep was to be dragged from ber. 
All the heaviness of sleep was to be hers without the oblivion. 
She was unutterably weary even now, and her eyes ached, put 
hold them fast closed as she would, they would reopen. Her 
eyelids felt thick and hot as if they were of horn. So she tossed 
from side to side, and now and then a low wretched murmur 
would break from her. She flung aside the mosquito curtains, 
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but she could hear the abhorred buzz of one of those sweet 
insects somewhere in the room, and was fain to pull them down 
again. 

And she thought of the plain indifference of the man for whom 
she had done so wickedly, and neither concerning that could she 
deceive herself. A kind of repulsion to her had been written on 
his face. Had he guessed? Of all people she would have felt safe 
concerning him! She had had an unacknowledged trust in the 
dulness of the man. For, passionately as she had loved him, she 
had known him to be a dull, slow-witted man. If he guessed! 
what would others ...a horrible dew of abject terror and 
cowardice broke chill upon her. What was that upon the wall? 

Her bed stood between two windows, and opposite its foot was 
an expanse of white wall. Whose shadow is that uponit? The 
shadow of a lean, spare man, bareheaded, with hands uplifted as 
of one who makes appeal to God for judgment. 

Kneeling up in bed she bent forward and flung up the 
mosquito curtain to see yet more plainly that which, God knows, 
she feared to see at all. For some few seconds the shadow stood 
there immovable, and then with a gesture of intense sadness the 
hands dropped, and the head drooped forward on the breast. 
Slowly it passed, but only to reappear upon the other patch of 
square white moonlit wall. Then it went. 

Fearfully and with a slow reluctance the haunted woman rose 
from her bed and crept guiltily to the window. It did not open 
to the ground, but she stood beside it, her cold hands dropped 
upon the sill, and gazed out into the moonlit night. 

He was there. Slowly going from her, with head bent, and 
weary step, across the open lawn. Nearly opposite her was a 
gap in the cactus hedge, leading out on to the parade ground. 
Towards that the dead man walked. He was dressed in a rough 
suit of Karkee, such as he had often worn, but his head was 
uncovered, and wintry white was his hair in the sad light of the 
moon. When he had nearly reached the cactus-hedge he stopped. 
He seemed to listen, and then he turned towards her. She could 
not see his face well as he faced her, for the moon was behind him 
then, and shining on herself; but again he listened and half 
turned from her. The outline of the face, so familiar, and so 
impossible ever to forget, was touched with the silver light. 

She saw now that he held something in his right hand that 
glistened as it caught the light. No one else could have told at 
that distance what it was. But she knew; and she knew that 
he would raise it to his lips. As he took it from his lips, he 
shuddered—yes, she could see him shudder—and across the empty 
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garden in the dead silence of the night came the long sobbing 
whisper of a sigh. 

He seemed now to be looking straight at her. She could not 
see his face, but as with burning eyes she watched him, there was 
in his attitude the silent expression of an unspeakable sadness, 
an unutterable reproach. 

A sound close to her, a sound so slight that it might have been 
no more than the dropping of a beetle on a leaf, made her turn. 
There were—yes, there were two eager, curious eyes watching 
her from among the bushes, and as her own met them, a terror 
greater yet than she had felt in seeing again the man she had 
murdered, made her skin creep and her heart beat sickeningly. 

It was Achchi Singh, the man who ever watched her. There 
had been high doings at the Temple of Ganesh in the city, and 
he, being a very devout Hindu, had been assisting at them. But 
for some time he had been watching the Mem Sahib standing at 
her window in the moonlight, and staring out with so strange a 
look into the empty compound. She was a strange woman, this 
young Mem Sahib! 


XVII.—Suspecren. 


A xinp of dull despair was rapidly taking possession of Mrs. 
Calverly. 
She was between two terrors. The dread of a presence that 
would come to her oftener and more persistently, she knew, until 
she should have learned to look upon it as a sort of terrible con- 
dition of her life, and the sharp terror of temporal retribution. 
Unutterably as she was afraid of the presence that would come 
to her by night, it was, I think, characteristic of the woman that 
she was distinctly more afraid of the discovery and punishment of 
her crime. She loved her life—it was miserable enough just now— 
but she clung to it with a passionate instinct of self-preservation. 
It was not the horrible publicity, the being brought to trial, to 
shame, and to execration that made her hand tremble and her 
tongue grow dry in her mouth. It was the physical terror of 
being hanged by the neck until she should be dead. She loved 
her large white body; she had always treated it well. She had 
never failed to consult its ease and comfort. She liked feeding it, 
and even now it was an appreciable aggravation of her wretched- 
ness that she could not enjoy doing this as she used. She was a 
sensual, vulgar-minded woman, and pleasure had been her highest 
notion of happiness. 
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She loved Jim-Jams, at all events. Yes, with the love of a 
large white cow for a large black bull, she loved him fiercely. 
But she loved herself—and there was nothing of herself but that 
large yellow-haired body—best. Her love for Jim-Jams had been 
nothing else than an irresistible desire to be his wife. And it did 
not now sustain her, or prevent her clasping her great white neck 
shudderingly with her large soft hands, and shivering. And he still 
kept aloof. 

During those days I fancy Mrs. Calverly was much more 
constantly present to the thoughts of Jim-Jams than he was to 
those of that lady. But she was not welcome there, and his 
thoughts were not very lover-like. 

Perhaps he never had been in love with her. He was certainly 
not in love with her now. Nevertheless it did not occur to him 
that he need not marry her. He had an instinct that she had 
determined to marry him as soon as she had been told of her 
husband’s illness. And poor Jim-Jams knew that he had not the 
qualities which would enable him to resist doing what Mrs. 
Calverly had set her mind on. 

So while he kept aloof, he was moody and not too sweet-tempered. 

Menzies no longer chaffed him about Mrs. Calverly; but he 
very sincerely wished that lady would take her admirer to reside 
with herself, since he was such indifferent company. Menzies 
had an idea that a crisis was approaching—for the development 
whereof he watched and waited. 

On the day following the second visit of that accusing presence 
Mrs. Calverly received a note from Jim-Jams. She went into her 
bedroom to wash her hands before tiffin, and on lifting one of her 
hairbrushes she found the note underneath. It was in a small 
square envelope sealed with a small horseshoe seal that he had on 
his watch-chain. It was written on half a sheet of his regimental 
paper, and was very short. 

“Must see and warn you. Suspected. Towli most unlikely 
place. There to-night same time.—U. FirzU. pz Tracey.” 

The note was not addressed, though he had signed it in full. 


XVIII.—Tne Ranee’s Tempe. 


Mrs. Catverty’s hand shook as she made a show of helping her- 
self to the dishes Achchi Singh and the other men servants 
handed her at tiffin. In truth, she felt sick, horribly and 
physically sick with a growing over-mastering terror. Thoroughly 
like poor Jim-Jams in its incoherence, the note was all too easy 
of comprehension. 
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“ Suspected.” What had he to tell her? Whereof must he needs 
warn her? In the physical alarm for the safety of her neck, the 
wretched woman thought singularly little of its being at Towli that 
she must meet him. It was not the place she would for choice 
have fixed upon: but of that she recked little now. As for that 
presence, it had not spared her in her own bungalow; it could be 
no worse at Towli, and certainly at Towli during the hours of 
dinner there would be little fear of her meeting with Jim-Jams 
being observed by any white inhabitant of the valley of Katara. 

But many, many hours must pass before that at which she 
could meet him and hear that whereof he had to put her on her 
guard, Ceaselessly up and down her dim drawing-room she 
walked that livelong afternoon. People were beginning to call 
again, and though they only inquired, they waited while their 
cards were sent in, and seemed to expect to be asked in. They 
were not. Who suspected her? How could she tell? And 
perhaps in her ignorance might she not say something most fatal ? 
She would see no one. But she could not read or work. She 
never had been a great reader. But for novels of a certain sort 
she had had a great relish. ‘Realistic works,” she had called 
them—as though all reality were of the sewers. She tried one 
now—‘ The Plumber’s Wife,’ but realistic as it was, she felt a more 
horrible realism outside of it. Then she tried “work.” She 
rather liked “‘ work ”—had she been born a milliner, might have 
earned an honest living by it. But to-day she could not work. 

So she walked up and down, and wondered if perhaps after all 
there were a hell, and people were walking up and down in it now. 
I do not think any of them would have gained much by changing 
with her during those endless hours. 

* * * * * 

She did not think it prudent to drive, and after all the distance 
was not great. So when Katara had gone to dinner Mrs. Calverly 
slipped out at the back of her bungalow, and cut straight across 
the parade ground to the Towli Road. To do this she had to 
pass through that gap in the cactus hedge by which her 
dead husband had gone. When was that? Many years ago? 
Last night ! 

It was thoroughly like Mrs. Calverly that she did not, for all 
her wretchedness and fear, omit to curl her fringe again before 
starting. She had noticed with intense annoyance while she was 
doing this that anxiety was not becoming to her large, blonde 
style. It had a dingy effect upon her; and lack of sleep and 
appetite had made her lose colour, leaving her face a uniform 
tallowy white. 
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She shuddered as she slipped through that gap, though she 
tried hard to shut her memory. She could not. As she passed 
the Pillitt bungalow she could hear the doctor laugh; his laugh 
had nothing at all grim or funereal in it, but it made her shiver. 
She should never forget his face when he had gone in with her to 
her husband’s room and they had found him dead. Was it he who 
had begun to suspect ? 

The thought made her quicken her step. 

* * * . * 

She had been waiting nearly half-an-hour. 

What is there in the world so harassing as waiting for some 
one who does not come, especially if one by no means wishes to 
be seen waiting? And Towli was not a pleasant place for her to 
wait at. 

She waited first by the red monument to the Rajah’s dog, 
because it seemed less lonely there than down nearer to the river. 
But soon, for that very reason, she moved. It was above all 
things necessary that nothing suspicious should be told of her at 
present, and she must not be seen thus aimlessly waiting. She 
would go down nearer the burning-ghat, and if anyone came she 
would go boldly right to it. They would say she had come to 
weep unnoticed at the place of her husband’s cremation. She 
wished she had thought of bringing flowers. 

Had something prevented him from coming, after all? What 
should she do if he did not come, and she had to remain still in 
ignorance of his warning? ‘Two natives passed along the road, 
and lest they should see her she stole with silent tread into the 
dark shadow of the temple—the Ranee’s temple—though she had 
a great reluctance to go thus into the darkness. An irresistible 
fascination made her peer down the river banks to that spot 
whereon her husband’s body had been burned. The river flowed 
silver-white in the moonlight that flooded all the temple cupolas 
and minars with its cold sad radiance. A dark heap lay still 
by the river where he had been burned, shapeless and indis- 
tinguishable—a heap as of débris. A sudden chill crept over 
her, and for the moment she forgot her impatience for the 
man she was awaiting, forgot even her terror of what he might 
have to tell, in a sudden overpowering superstitious fear and 
dread. 

And the heap moved, and from its shapeless mass a shape well 
known arose, but swathed in white, that gleamed ghostly in the 
moonlight. For a moment he stood still, drawing the white 
cloths from his face. And then with face uplifted to the moon 
he came swiftly towards her. 
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In his attitude last night there had been only unspeakable 
sadness; on his face now she read an inexorable anger. 

With a low cry of terror she turned to fly. Immediately behind 
her was the doorway into the Ranee’s temple, and a flight of 
stone steps leading up from it. Up these she sped, her heart in 
her mouth. A ghastly race—the living fleeing from the dead. 

At the top of the stairs opened one of the courtyards of the 
temple, but it was cloistered, and she could not cross it directly ; 
she would have to run round two sides—either to left or right. 
She took the right, and her pursuer took the left. Which would 
first reach the wide doorway and second staircase leading to the 
great court of the temple? 

Her breath came fast in short sobbing gasps; she could not 
hear her pursuer, but she knew that he would make no sound, 
and even she made hardly any on the deeply sanded pavement. 

She turned to glance over her shoulder, not stopping in her 
flight, and here was a dark place in the cloister. Then she 
tripped, tripped and fell heavily over something laid across her 
path. But for it she would have hurt herself, falling thus 
violently upon the flagged pavement. What was it? Something 
large, and not hard. With ineffable loathing she lifted herself 
from it, but found her dress had caught, and as she struggled 
passionately to free herself she dragged it a foot or so into a 
square of moonlight. At her feet he lay, his face now bathed in 
the pale sad light of the upbraiding moon. The anger had faded 
from it. The eyes were closed fast in that unwakening, dreamless 
sleep, and the nose looked unnaturally sharp and drawn. It was 
like the face of one who had died of pneumonia: worn out, and 
eloquent of a measureless weariness, an ineffable sadness. 

If she feared the eyes would open and pierce her with their 
cold upbraiding, or the lips move and curse her, they did not. 
Unheeding of her, the dead man slept on, and stirred not. No 
knowledge of her nearness disturbed his rest, in no nightmare 
did she come to horrify him. An impulse to touch him mastered 
her—an impulse that was no part of her will, but contrary to it. 
She had not touched him since his death, 

She laid her hand upon his forehead. It was dead cold, and a 
chill moisture lay on it. At her touch the head fell slightly to 
the left, and to her it had the effect as of a petulant sleeping child, 
who, in impatience, turns his face to the wall when one touches 
him. 
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XIX.—10.45 p.n. 


Ir had been guest night, but Jim-Jams did not remain at the mess 
much after half-past ten. There had only been three guests, and 
none of them had been friends of his. A few weeks ago he would 
not have needed the presence of guests as an inducement to sit 
on, but latterly he had not troubled anybody much with his 
company. It had been supposed that he was secretly solacing 
the widowed hours of Mrs. Calverly. 

It has already been explained why Captain the Hon. U. FitzU. 
de Tracey was called Jim-Jams, and to you that may all seem 
simply ludicrous. It was not at all ludicrous to him. When 
esthetically tinted beasts without any legs, but a head at each 
end, peer at you out of the corners, and reptiles like lizards, only 
about the size of a camel, and humped like a Brahmin cow, with 
five horns and one long bare leg, come and sit by you in bed, and 
laugh hoarsely, or when featherless birds with heads like ex- 
Prime Ministers choose to sit and choke upon the towel-rail, then 
it does not seem to you so very funny to be—— 

What on earth was that? 

Poor Jim-Jams was walking down the road, and the road had 
until now been for some few yards in shadow ; before it had been 
so no one was in front of him. But as soon as he had passed out 
of the moonlight under the trees he heard footsteps half-a-dozen 
paces ahead. 

“Ts that you, Menzies?” How could it be? He had left 
Menzies seated on the billiard-table, and playing a break-down. 
The step was light and firm; he seemed to know it—to have 
known it somewhere. Who could it be? 

It kept an even distance from him, and now they came to the 
gateway into Menzies’ and Jim-Jams’ own compound. The road 
kept straight on, and was still dark for a dozen yards. The drive 
up to their door struck off at right angles and was moonlit. 

Very quietly the man in front pushed open the gate, slipped 
through, and let it bang to behind him, and passed into the 
moonlight. 

Jim-Jams was standing frozen to the earth in the midst of 
a tropic night, his eyes glued to the incredible shape in front. 
As truly as the ground was rocking under his feet that was the 
Colonel. The dead man was walking neither fast nor slow, but 
with a measured promptness. He was in an old, well remembered 
Karkee suit, and his head was a little bent. Presently he stopped 
and seemed to listen as though he had noted the cessation of the 
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A} |] other footsteps behind him. Then he turned and beckoned, and 
Wh the clear white light of the moon fell broad upon his face. Sad 
i and cold and stern was the expression of the face turned thus to 
the young man, to whom, as he himself had said, the dead man 
had been “awfully decent.” There was no doubt he was waiting. 
But the luckless Jim-Jams had less power than he had will to go 
to him. 

With a sudden very swift recollection it came back to the young 
| man’s mind that he owed that dead man a hundred rupees. He 
W had borrowed them the day he went on leave, to get out of the 
way of the baby. Until now they had been totally forgotten. 
But living or dead he knew that that man had far more totally 
forgotten them. Living or dead, Colonel Calverly would never 
have remembered a debt due to him. - Again the dead man 
beckoned, and then with a strangely pathetic gesture of dis- 
appointment he turned and passed out of sight in the shadow of 
i the house. 

i The Seedee boy who had delivered that first note from 
i Mrs. Calverly was lighting a lamp in the bungalow, and Jim-Jams 
i made haste indoors. He was glad to be where there was light and 
; the presence of the living. 

4 “Menghis Sahib send me for book,’ said the boy. He 
described the book, which proved to be one that Jim-Jams had 
t been reading lying on his bed that afternoon. 

i “ All right, Pll get it.” And Jims-Jams went into his bedroom 
1 to fetch it. There was no wooden door between his room and 
their common sitting-room, only a wide arched doorway and 
a thick curtain. Coming out of the brightly lit room, his own 
seemed for a moment very dark, but he could see the light, 
yellowish book half-covered by some clothes gleam pale on the 
rezai. He stretched out his hand to pick it up, and found his 
fingers close together on the cold forehead of a dead face. 







































XX.—11.30 p.m. 


“ Huioa, Jim, what’s up?” 
Captain Menzies was walking home, and Captain de Tracey 
i seemed to have come to meet him. Such devotion was not 






iif ordinary. 

1 “Up! Nothing’s up. I was strolling about and heard you 
| coming.” 

4 “Oh, ah!” 


Then they walked together in silence. If Captain Menzies had 
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known how passionately his coming had been longed for, I think 
he must have been flattered. 

As it was he did not, and he wondered indolently whether Jim- 
Jams had been seeing things. He had indeed! But not such 
things as Captain Menzies supposed. When they got indoors he 
sat down to write a letter, and Captain de Tracey began to smoke. 
Captain Menzies wrote his letters with a quill pen, and one 
could almost hear what he was saying: “Squiggle, squiggle, 
squiggle, squack, squack ...” with occasional pauses for thought. 
After he had been writing some time, one of these pauses became 
very long, and an odd exclamation came from him. Jim-Jams 
turned to look. Menzies was half standing up, leaning forward 
on the writing-table and looking out across the compound 
towards the church. Presently he sat down and resolutely the 
pen began to squeak once more. He finished his letter, folded 
and addressed it, then got up. Jim-Jams looked narrowly at 
his face. 

“So you’ve seen him,” he said calmly. 

It may be supposed that Captain de Tracey spoke thus with a 
certain triumph. How about people “seeing things”? But he 
did not. There was no triumph at all in his voice, only a kind of 
dogged desperation. 

As for Captain Menzies, he made no verbal response, but he 
picked up his banjo and played a false chord on it. Had Jim- 
Jams known anything about harmonies, he would have perceived 
that his friend must be considerably upset. 

Captain de Tracey pulled the cheroot out of his mouth and 
stared at the ash end of it. 

“What do you suppose he’s come for?” 

“Come for?” 

“Yes ; don’t they generally come for something ?” 

Captain Menzies tried another chord; but it was quite in- 
admissible. 

“Oh!” he said, “ so you think it’s genuine?” 

“T think that’s genuine,” observed Jim-Jams with some spirit. 
“ Look !” 

They were both standing up, Menzies with his back, he with 
his face to the window facing the church. Captain Menzies turned 
round ; forty paces from them, with his face turned to the moon, 
stood the Colonel, and his expression was so vindictive and so 
dark that it affected them with singular unpleasantness, 


VOL. CIV. 
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XXI.—Tue Wirentme Hocr. 


“ Comz on!” 

The clock in the church turret was striking midnight, but 
neither Menzies nor de Tracey noticed it. They were standing 
in the black shadow of the bungalow, and the Colonel still stood 
immovable in the light of a moon that was nearly full with that 
satanic expression on his face. Jim-Jams shivered. “If that’s the 
Colonel, he’s in hell,” he thought. 

“ Come on!” 

At the gate they looked down the road—there was no one on it ; 
up it towards the mess—there all was for some way in deep 
shadow. But there were footsteps. 

Fifty yards or so up the road, that to the church, turned off, and 
they found it in bright light. Far down it close to the church 
gate was the figure they were following. They walked quickly 
and in silence ; at the church gate Captain Menzies took the lead, 
and to the surprise of his companion pulled out a revolver. 
Turning the corner of the church they strode across the grass to 
the corner in which lay the Colonel’s official but empty grave. 
Him they had followed they found, as Menzies at least had 
expected, sitting upon it, with his face upturned to the cloudless 
queen of night. 

A few paces from him they stood still, and fora brief space both 
young men gazed full on the sad face they had known so well. 
That expression of cruel malignity had faded, and in its place there 
was left an unspeakable weariness and ineffable sorrow. What 
expression might be in the eyes they could not tell, for they were 
closed. Presently Captain Menzies spoke, and at his words Jim- 
Jams started. 

“ Now, Mr. Hewson, of the Katara Treasury,” he said in a low 
but very firm voice, ‘I must ask you to get up.” 

He paused a moment, but there came no response. To 
Jim-Jams it seemed that the faintest flicker of a smile quivered on 
the face; but that may have been the shadow of a leaf that fell 
upon it. 

“T have asked you to get up,” continued Captain Menzies, 
“and if you would kindly open your eyes I think you would 
recognise that I hold a very powerful argument.” 

He spoke in the same soft tone of quiet sarcasm, but the gibe 
fell on deaf ears, and there came neither obedience nor reply. 

The revolver clicked. Did the eyelids quiver? Or was it the 
cheating light? At least there came noyoice. Avery small tree 
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grew close beside the grave; with one hand Colonel Calverly’s 
wraith or impersonator held it. At that hand Captain Menzies 
took deliberate aim. Poor Jim-Jams shivered. 

“Don’t!” he said; ‘ Menzies, it’s brutal.” 

“T have warned him,” he said sternly. 

“ But perhaps i 

“Tf it is a ghost I cannot hurt him,” he insisted, and he fired. 
There was hardly any detonation and no smoke. And hardly any 
effect followed, but that effect was ghastlier than if it had been 
greater. 

The shot passed clean through the fleshy part of the hand, and 
the hand fell from the place it had occupied; and the dead man’s 
head fell back and he lay prone upon his own grave. No blood 
came from the wound, but a clear yellowish fluid began slowly to 
ooze from it. 

To Jim-Jams’ fancy it seemed as though the blue lips bore now 
a faint smile of placid scorn; but Menzies noticed nothing of 
the kind. 

“Good Lord!” he muttered, “this beats me, unless——” He 
stooped down and peered closer into the dead face. “It is the 
Colonel,” he said; “ by George, this is awful!” 

“T wish you hadn’t shot him,” said Jim-Jams miserably. To 
this Menzies made no answer. “We ought to take him some- 
where,” he said ; “ let’s go back to the bungalow and get something 
to carry him on.” 

They walked back without a word; in less than ten minutes 
they had returned. But the dead Colonel had not awaited their 
coming. The bark of the little tree beside the grave, grazed by 
the shot that had pierced the dead man’s hand, was the only proof 
of the reality of what had passed. 





XXIT.—“ Wuo 1s Dean?” 


Mrs. CaLVERLY was receiving visitors. Habited in the garments 
of her widowhood, she sat in her drawing-room and heard the 
condolences of her friends. She was not “in looks,” and it was 
generally felt that she must have suffered a good deal more from 
her husband’s death than would have been thought probable. It 
was easy to see that there was no studied negligence of attire, no 
well kept up air of interesting melancholy. On the contrary, her 
toilet had been made with obvious and immense solicitude: and 
her effort appeared to be all for composure and ease of manner. 
But a haggard look had come into her eyes, and dark shadows 
2H 2 
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lay under them; her pallor was extreme and unbecoming, and 
she was perceptibly thinner. More than once she would involun- 
tarily put up her hand to her side, especially at any sudden sound. 

Shortly before dusk the Judge arrived, and almost with him 
Colonel Jarndyce and his sister. Mrs. Pillitt was already there, 
and her husband. Major and Mrs. Cadby went out as these 
latter came in. But the Resident clove to his chair, intending to 
leave with the Pillitts, who lived next door to him. 

Finally Captain de Tracey and Captain Menzies were announced. 
Some of the visitors strolled out on to the verandah now; but they 
all came back with a very peculiar manner. Next door to the 
drawing-room was the late Colonel’s room, and its windows also 
opened into the verandah. Presently Achchi Singh appeared. 
Not this time to announce anybody. He went close up to his 
mistress, and in a low voice told her she was wanted in the next 
room, where someone wanted to speak to her at once. He then 
turned away immediately and left the room. 

With a dull and dread foreboding Mrs. Calverly heard the 
message; for one moment her eyes had met those of the servant, 
and she read there an undisguised triumph and vindictiveness. 
Again was her hand involuntarily raised to her side, and she 
trembled visibly as she rose to her feet. An amazement was 
fallen upon her, and she hardly stammered an apology as she 
stumbled from the room. 

“T think she’s ill,” said Mrs. Pillitt, whose curiosity was easily 
excited; “don’t you think, Tom, you had better go after her?” 

But Mr. Pillitt was one of those who had been out on the 
verandah. So was Colonel Jarndyce. They seemed to have a 
dislike to catching each other’s eyes, and kept looking about with 
an uneasy sheepish manner. 

“Indeed, I think you're right, Mrs. Pillitt,’ said Miss 
Jarndyce; “I’m sure Mrs. Calverly looked very faint.” 

Achchi Singh again appeared. He said they were all wanted 
in the next room; with many odd glances at one another, and not 
without whispering, they obeyed. 

The Colonel’s sitting-room was a large and rather dreary room, 
scantily furnished and bare of aspect. There was no light in it, 
and the brief twilight had already begun. But the broad white 
light of the moon streamed full in through the open window. It 
was full moon; exactly twenty-eight days since the death of the 
Colonel. Near the window was the dead man’s writing-table, and 
a shabby black-wood chair was set in front of it. A black-wood 
settee covered with a leopard-skin rug stood in the middle of the 
floor. Into this Mrs. Calverly sank as her many visitors crowded 
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by door and window into the room. But in the chair by his 
writing-table sat the dead Colonel. 

“Took!” said Achchi Singh, and with his thin brown hand he 
pointed at the living and the dead. 

“Good God!” said the Judge, drawing back nervously, and the 
Resident and Colonel Jarndyce shuddered as they looked. As for 
Jim-Jams, his eyes were set in a dull stare as of one unconcerned 
and scarcely interested in that which was to take place. 

“Master Sahib!” whispered Achchi Singh ; and it was remark- 
able to note the tenderness of his voice so strangely contrasted 
with the malignity of his glance as it fell on his master’s wife. 

“Master Sahib!” 

But there came no breath of answer, no lifting of the sealed 
eyelids. 

“Master Sahib!” and Achchi Singh crept close to the dead man 
and passed his hand within the breast of the old Karkee tunic. 
For a few seconds he left it there, and then drew it forth. Rising 
to his feet he stood back and pointed once again, but in silence, 
at the living and the dead. A quiver, slight but unmistakable, 
fluttered on the dead face; a strong shudder passed from head to 
feet of the dead body, and a thin red ooze came from a little 
wound in the dead hand that lay upon the table. 

“ Master! Master Sahib!” cried Achchi Singh, in low breath- 
less tones of passionate eagerness. Even in that cold light they 
saw the pallor flush into the red bronze of life; the lips softly 
parted, and between them crept a long sigh of extremest weari- 
ness. Again the lips quivered, and the eyelids, and then from 
their cavernous hollows the keen blue eyes looked out. 

A kind of shiver shook the Colonel’s frame, as when one who 
has dozed awakes and finds that he is chilled. But the dazed 
stupidity of sleep was still upon him. He stared, but his eyes 
seemed to notice nothing, and though his lips moved no words of 
articulate speech came from them. 

“Look, sahibs!” said Achchi Singh, and his voice had a fierce 
eagerness that was all the stronger for its obvious repression. 
He spoke in a low clear voice that was very plainly audible to 
all. “ For one moon I, Achchi Singh, have let him sleep. And now 
I wake him... O my dear Master Sahib! When he grew sick, 
I watched him, and I saw that he would not die. But the Mem 
Sahib, she nurse him, and the more she nurse him, the more he 
not get well. So I watch, and not say anything, only I watch all 
the time... And sometimes I give him the medicine, but 
mostly the Mem Sahib give it. And I see her put in it chota, 
chota drop of water, out of chota green bottles; but when she 
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think me watch no put in drops out of chota bottles. . . . So I, 
Achchi Singh, in the night stole bottles and took it swiftly to 
Bal Krishna, at the Lal Temple by the palace; he very wise man 
and very old; more old than the Rajah’s grandmother, and he 
know everything... Yes, sahibs, it was poison-drink, but Bal 
Krishna very wise man. He burn the poison-drink and fill the 
chota bottles with the blood of Ganesh, clear like water same as 
poison-drink, Then Achchi Singh swiftly went back and put the 
bottles in his place; next morning Mem Sahib give Master Sahib 
his medicine, and put in plenty drops out of green bottle. Then 
Colonel Sahib die, more quickly than Mem Sahib thought, and 
the doctor sahib not understand—not understand at all why 
Colonel die. But Achchi Singh knew the Colonel Sahib had 
written about not be buried in a hole like the other sahibs, and 
Achchi Singh not afraid. Mem Sahib, too, very glad have 
husband body burned up all, so doctors not able dig him up and 
find poison-drink in him inside. But Achchi Singh steal Colonel 
Sahib while everybody in church, and some one help him; then 
dead native he put in place of Colonel Sahib, all covered with 
fulkaris and flowers, and dead native taken to Towli and burned 
up.” Achchi Singh looked at Menzies and Jim-Jams now, and a 
certain grim satisfaction seemed to flicker on his face. 

“Several people see the Colonel Sahib, and several people see 
Mr. Hewson, who very like the Colonel; Mr. Hewson they see 
walking, and Colonel Sahib they see lying still; but they think 
both two the same!... And now it is a full moon since the 
Colonel Sahib drink the ‘blood of Ganesh’... Ganesh was 
Devi’s son, but Shiva angry with Devi for have son at all; and 
with his tulwar he cut off Ganesh head, and the blood drop, drop, 
trickley, trickley, on the ground. Then Devi weep and squeal, 
so Shiva stick his fingers in his ear, but Devi squeal more and 
more. So Shiva tell her stop, and with tulwar he cut off the 
head of his elephant and stick it on Ganesh, who came alive 
again. So the god Ganesh have man-body but head of elephant, 
and very wise god Ganesh. Where his blood fell a red flower 
grew up with a white fruit, and where Devi’s tears fell a white 
flower came with a red fruit.... And the juice of that white 
fruit we call the ‘Blood of Ganesh,’ but the juice of the red fruit 
we call ‘ Kali’s Tears.’... Now, Bal Krishna very wise Brahmin, 
and he know everything. He know that if Colonel Sahib drink 
chota drops out of Mem Sahib’s green bottles, Colonel Sahib soon 
die. But if he drink blood of Ganesh he only die for one moon ; 
and if when the moon done, Achchi Singh give him Kali’s tears to 
drink, Colonel Sahib soon awake. . .” 
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All this time the fluttering spirit had been hovering nearer and 
nearer to the man that had been dead. The sweat and pallor of 
death had gone, and the wholesome bronze of life had come 
again; the dull and drunken languor had slowly cleared from the 


blue eyes, and now speech came trembling back to her twin 
thrones. . . 


“Why! Who is dead?” he cried. 

As one wakes half conscious, yet wholly astonished from sleep, 
he staggered to his feet and pointed to the deep mourning of 
his wife. 

No one answered, but the Colonel went to her. He tried to 
raise her up. 

“Good God!” he stammered. “ It’s herself!” 

It was true. She, too, had suffered from her father’s malady ; 
and the sables that she had donned for her dead husband she 
wore in death for her living husband’s dead wife. 

It was certainly hard on the second in command. 








A Grace Before Lamb. 


For all the quaint conceits and old-world wit, 
Sparkling beneath their cobwebs like rare wine, 
That peep or burgeon in thy ev'ry line; 

For dust strown chambers by thy lantern lit, 

Where shrouded fancies of dead poets flit, 

O take, my Elia, these poor thanks of mine, 
These wind-toss’d leaves I would in thy bays twine, 


Flower have I none, or I would proffer it! 


"Tis good to turn from fire-new scribes to thee, 
As from slight mistress to a heart's-ease wife, 
Gums, spices, jewels are thy words to me, 
Their sexual problems sour the wine of life. 
The power quickens in thy pregnant page 


That made men Titans in Ben Jonson’s age. 


Tom RvussExt. 





Cetters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883. 


“Letters .... such as are written from wise men, are, of all the words 
of man, in my judgment the best.”—Bacon. 


XXXVI. 


WoopDBRIDGE: Febr: 2/76. 
Now, my dear Mrs. Kemble, I have done you a little good turn. 
Some days ago I was talking to my Brother John (I dared not 
show him!) of what you had said of my Family in your Gossip. 
He was extremely interested: and wished much that I [would| 
convey you his oid hereditary remembrances. But, beside that, 
he wished you to have a Miniature of your Mother which my 


Mother had till she died. It is a full length; in a white Dress, 
with blue Scarf, looking and tending with extended Arms upward 
in a Blaze of Light. My Brother had heard my Mother’s History 
of the Picture, but could not recall it. I fancy it was before 
your Mother’s Marriage. The Figure is very beautiful, and the 
Face also: like your Sister Adelaide, and your Brother Henry 
both. I think you will be pleased with this: and my Brother is 
very pleased that you should have it. Now, how to get it over to 
you is the Question; I believe I must get my little Quaritch, 
the Bookseller, who has a great American connection, to get it 
safely over to you. But if you know of any surer means, let me 
know. It is framed: and would look much better if some black 
edging were streaked into the Gold Frame; a thing I sometimes 
do only with a strip of Black Paper. The old Plan of Black 
and Gold Frames is much wanted where Yellow predominates in 
the Picture. Do you know I have a sort of Genius for Picture- 
framing, which is an Art People may despise, as they do the 
Milliner’s: but you know how the prettiest Face may be hurt, 
and the plainest improved, by the Bonnet; and I find that (like 
the Bonnet, I suppose) you can only judge of the Frame, by 
trying it on. I used to tell some Picture Dealers they had 
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better hire me for such Millinery: but I have not had much 
Scope for my Art down here. So now you have a little Lecture 
along with the Picture. 

Now, as you are to thank me for this good turn done to you, so 
have I to thank you for Ditto tome. The mention of my little 
Quaritch reminds me. He asked me for copies of Agamemnon, 
to give to some of his American Customers who asked for them; 
and I know from whom they must have somehow heard of it. 
And now, what Copies I had being gone, he is going, at his own 
risk, to publish a little Edition. The worst is, he will print it 
pretentiously, I fear, as if one thought it very precious: but the 
Truth is, I suppose he calculates on a few Buyers who will give 
what will repay him. One of my Patrons, Professer Norton, of 
Cambridge Mass., has sent me a second Series of Lowell’s ‘ Among 
my Books,’ which I shall be able to acknowledge with sincere 
praise. I had myself bought the first Series. Lowell may do 
for English Writers something as Ste. Beuve has done for French: 
and one cannot give higher Praise.’ 

There has been an absurd Bout in the Athensum* between Miss 
Glyn and some Drury Lane Authorities. She wrote a Letter to 
say that she would not have played Cleopatra in a revival of 
Antony and Cleopatra for £1000 a line, I believe, so curtailed and 
mangled was it. Then comes a Miss Wallis, who played the Part, 
to declare that ‘the Veteran’ (Miss G.) had wished to play the 
Part as it was acted: and furthermore comes Mr. Halliday, who 
somehow manages and adapts at D. L., to assert that the Veteran 
not only wished to enact the Desecration, but did enact it for 
many nights when Miss Wallis was indisposed. Then comes Isabel 
forward again—but I really forget what she said. I never saw 
her but once—in the Duchess of Malfi—very well: better, I dare 
say, than anybody now; but one could not remember a Word, a 
Look, or an Action. She speaks in her Letter of being brought 
up in the grand School and Tradition of the Kembles. 

I am glad, somehow, that you liked Macready’s Reminiscences 
so honest, so gentlemanly in the main, so pathetic even in his 
struggles to be a better Man and Actor. You, I think, feel with 
him in your Distaste for the Profession. 

I write you tremendous long Letters, which you ean please 
yourself about reading through. I shall write Laurence your 
message of Remembrance to him. I had a longish Letter from 
Donne, who spoke of himself as well enough, only living by strict 
Rule in Diet, Exercise, etc. 

* See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 192. 
2 See the Athenewm for Jan. 1, 15, 22, 29, 1876. 


ay oe 
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We have had some remarkable Alternations of Cold and Hot 
here too: but nothing like the extremes you tell me of on the 
other side of the Page. 

Lionel Tennyson (second Son), who answered my half-yearly 
Letter to his father, tells me they had heard that Annie Thackeray 
was well in health, but—as you may imagine in Spirits. 

And I remain yours always 
E, F.G. 


How is it my Atlantic Monthly is not yet come ? 





XXXVII. 
WoopsrinGe: Febr: 17/76. 


Dear Mrs. Kemexe, 

I ought to have written before to apprise you of your 
Mother’s Miniature being sent off—by Post. On consideration, 
we judged that to be the safest and speediest way: the Post Office 
here telling us that it was not too large or heavy so to travel : 


without the Frame. As, however, our Woodbridge Post Office is 
not very well-informed, I shall be very glad to hear it has reached 
you, in its double case: wood within, and tin without (quite un- 
ordered and unnecessary), which must make you think you receive 
a present of Sardines. You lose, you see, the Benefit of my 
exalted Taste in respect of Framing, which I had settled to 
perfection. Pray get a small Frame, concaving inwardly (Ogee 
pattern, I believe), which leads the Eyes into the Picture: 
whereas a Frame convexing outwardly leads the Eye away from 
the Picture; a very good thing in many cases, but not needed in 
this. I dare say the Picture (faded as it is) will look poor to you 
till enclosed and set off by a proper Frame. And the way is, as 
with a Bonnet (on which you know much depends even with the 
fairest face), to try one on before ordering it home. That is, if you 
choose to indulge in some more ornamental Frame than the quite 
simple one I have before named. Indeed, I am not sure if the 
Picture would not look best in a plain gold Flat (as it is called) 
without Ogee, or any ornament whatsoever. But try it on first: 
and then you can at least please yourself, if not the Terrible 
Modiste who now writes to you. My Brother is very anxious you 
should have the Picture, and wrote to me again to send you his 
hereditary kind Regards. I ought to be sending you his Note— 
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which I have lost. Instead of that, I enclose one from poor 
Laurence to whom I wrote your kind message; and am as ever 
Yours 


E. F.G. 


You will let me know if the Picture has not arrived before this 
Note reaches you? 


XXXYVIII. 


LoweEstorr: March 16/76. 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 


Directly that you mentioned ‘ Urania,’ I began to fancy 
I remembered her too. And we are both right; I wrote to a 
London friend to look out for the Engraving: and I post it to 
you along with this Letter. If it do not reach you in some three 
weeks, let me know, and I will send another. 

The Engraving stops short before the Feet: the Features are 
coarser than the Painting: which makes me suppose that it 
(Engraving) is from the Painting: or from some Painting of 
which yours is a Copy—(I am called off here to see the Procession 
of Batty’s Circus parade up the street)— 

The Procession is past: the Clowns, the Fine Ladies (who should 
wear a little Rouge even by Daylight), the ‘ performing’ Elephants, 
the helmeted Cavaliers, and last, the Owner (I suppose) as ‘ the 
modern Gentleman’ driving four-in-hand. 

This intoxication over, I return to my Duties—to say that the 
Engraving is from a Painting by ‘P. Jean,’ engraved by Vendra- 
mini: published by John Thompson in 1802, and dedicated to 
the ‘Hon. W. R. Spencer ’—(who, I suppose, was the ‘ Vers-de 
Société’ Man of the Day; and perhaps the owner of the original : 
whether now yours, or not. All this I tell you in case the Print 


1 In her‘ Further Records,’ i. 250, Mrs. Kemble wrote, March 11th, 
1876 :— 

“Last week my old friend Edward Fitzgerald (Omar Kyam, you know), 
sent me a beautiful miniature of my mother, which his mother—her 
intimate friend—had kept till her death, and which had been painted for 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. It is a full-length figure, very beautifully painted, and 
very like my mother. Almost immediately after receiving this from 
England, my friend Mr. Horace Furness came out, to see me. He is a 
great collector of books and prints, and brought me an old engraving of 
my mother in the character of Urania, which a great many years ago | 
remember to have ‘seen, and which was undoubtedly the original of 
Mrs. Fitzgerald’s miniature. I thought the coincidence of their both 
reaching me at the same time curious.” 
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should not arrive in fair time: and you have but to let me know, 
and another shall post after it. 

I have duly written my Brother your thanks for his Present, 
and your sincere Gratification in possessing it. He is very glad 
it has so much pleased you. But he can only surmise thus much 
more of its history—that it belonged to my Grandfather before 
my Mother: he being a great lover of the Theatre, and going 
every night I believe to old Covent Garden or old Drury Lane— 
names really musical to me—old Melodies. 

I think I wrote to you about the Framing. I always say of 
that, as of other Millinery (on which so much depends), the best 
way is—to try on the Bonnet before ordering it; which you can do 
by the materials which all Carvers and Gilders in this Country 
keep by them. I have found even my Judgment—the Great 
Twalmley’s Judgment—sometimes thrown out by not con- 
descending to this; in this, as in so many other things, so very 
little making all the Difference. I should not think that Black 
next the Picture would do so well: but try, try: try on the 
Bonnet: and if you please yourself—inferior Modiste as you 
are—why, so far so good. 

Donne, who reports himself as very well (always living by 
Discipline and Rule), tells me that he has begged you to return to 
England if you would make sure of seeing him again. I told 
Pollock of your great Interest in Macready : I too find that I am 
content to have bought the Book, and feel more interest in the 
Man than in the Actor. My Mother used to know him once: but 
I never saw him in private till once at Pollock’s after his retire- 
ment: when he sat quite quiet, and (as you say) I was sorry not 
to have made a little Advance to him, as I heard he had a little 
wished to see me because of that old Acquaintance with my 
Mother. I should like to have told him how much I liked much 
of his Performance; asked him why he would say ‘Amen 
stu-u-u-u-ck in my Throat’ (which was a bit of wrong, as well 
as vulgar, Judgment, I think). But I looked on him as the great 
Man of the Evening, unpresuming as he was: and so kept aloof, 
as I have ever done from all Celebrities—yourself among them— 
who I thought must be wearied enough of Followers and 
Devotees—unless those of Note. 

I am now writing in the place—in the room—from which I 
wrote ten years ago—it all recurs to me—with Montaigne for 
my Company, and my Lugger about to be built. Now I have 
brought Madame de Sévigné (who loved Montaigne too—the 
capital Woman !) and the Lugger—Ah, there is a long sad Story 
about that !—which I won’t go into— 
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Little Quaritch seems to have dropt Agamemnon, Lord of 
Hosts, for the present: and I certainly am not sorry, for I think 
it would only have been abused by English Critics : with some, but 
not all, Justice. You are very good in naming your American 
Publisher, but I suppose it must be left at present with Quaritch, 
to whom I wrote a ‘ Permit,’ so long as I had nothing to do 
with it. 

Ever yours 


XXXIX, 
[Lowestort, April, 1876.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemstz, 

From Lowestoft still I date: as just ten years ago when I 
was about building a Lugger, and reading Montaigne. The latter 
holds his own with me after three hundred years : and the Lugger 
does not seem much the worse for her ten years’ wear, so well did 
she come bouncing between the Piers here yesterday, under a 
strong Sou’-Wester. My Great Captain has her no more; he has 
what they call a ‘Scotch Keel’ which is come into fashion: her 
too I see: and him too steering her, broader and taller than all 
the rest: fit to be a Leader of Men, Body and Soul; looking now 
Ulysses-like. Two or three years ago he had a run of constant 
bad luck; and, being always of a grand convivial turn, treating 
Everybody, he got deep in Drink, against all his Promises to me, 
and altogether so lawless, that I brought things to a pass between 
us. ‘He should go on with me if he would take the Tee-total 
Pledge for one year ’—‘ No—he had broken his word,’ he said, 
‘and he would not pledge it again,’ much as he wished to go on 
with me. That, you see, was very fine in him: he is altogether 
fine—A Great Man, I maintain it: like one of Carlyle’s old 
Norway Kings, with a wider morality than we use; which is 
very good and fine (as this Captain said to me) “for you who are 
born with a silver spoon in your mouths.” I did not forget 
what Carlyle too says about Great Faults in Great Men: even 
in David, the Lord’s Anointed. But I thought best to share the 
Property with him and let him go his way. He had always 
resented being under any Control, and was very glad to be his own 
sole Master again: and yet clung to me in a wild and pathetic 
way. He has not been doing better since: and I fear is sinking 
into disorder. 

This is a long story about one you know nothing about except 
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what little I have told you. But the Man is a very remarkable 
Man indeed, and you may be-interested—you must be—in him. 

‘Ho! parlons d’autres choses, ma Fille,’ as my dear Sévigné says. 
She now occupies Montaigne’s place in my room: well—worthily : 
she herself a Lover of Montaigne, and with a spice of his free 
thought and speech in her. I am sometimes vext I never made her 
acquaintance till last year : but perhaps it was as well to have such 
an acquaintance reserved for one’s latter years. The fine Creature! 
much more alive to me than most Friends—I should like to see her 
‘Rochers’ in Brittany.’ 

‘Parlons d’autres choses ’"—your Mother’s Miniature. You seemed 
at first to think it was taken from the Engraving : but the reverse 
was always clear to me. The whole figure, down to the Feet, is 
wanted to account for the position of the Legs; and the superior 
delicacy of Feature would not be gained from the Engraving, but 
the contrary. The Stars were stuck in to make an ‘ Urania’ of 
it perhaps. I do not assert that your Miniature is the original : 
but that such a Miniature is. I did not expect that Black next the 
Picture would do: had you ‘tried on the Bonnet’ first, as I 
advised? I now wish I had sent the Picture over in its original 
Frame, which I had doctored quite well with a strip of Black Paper 
pasted over the Gold. It might really have gone through 
Quaritch’s Agency: but I got into my head that the Post was 
safer. (How badly I am writing!) I had a little common 
Engraving of the Cottage bonnet Portrait: solike Henry. If I did 
not send it to you, I know not what is become of it. 

Along with your Letter came one from Donne telling me of your 
Niece’s Death.? He said he had written to tell you. In reply, I 
gave him your message; that he must ‘hold on’ till next ‘year 
when peradventure you may see England again, and hope to see 
him too. 

Sooner or later you will see an Account of ‘Mary Tudor’ at the 
Lyceum.* Itis just what I expected : a ‘ succts d’estime,’ and not a 


? On July 22nd, 1880, he wrote to me:—“I am still reading her! And 
could make a pretty Introduction to her; but Press-work is hard to me 
now, and nobody would care for what I should do, when done. Mrs. 
Edwards has found me a good Photo of ‘nos pauvres Rochers,’ a straggling 
old Chateau, with (I suppose) the Chapel which her old ‘Bien Bon’ 
Uncle built in 1671—while she was talking to her Gardener Pilois and 
reading Montaigne, Molitre, Pascal, or Cleopatra, among the trees she 
had planted. Bless her! I should like to have made Lamb like her, in 
spite of his anti-gallican Obstinacy.” 

* Mrs. Charles Donne, daughter of John Mitchell Kemble, died 
April 15th, 1876. 
* First acted April 18th, 1876. 
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very enthusiastic one. Surely, no one could have expected more. 
And now comes out a new Italian Hamlet—Rossi—whose first 
appearance is recorded in the enclosed scrap of Standard. And (to 
finish Theatrical or Dramatic Business) Quaritch has begun to 
print Agamemnon—so leisurely that I fancy he wishes to wait 
till the old Persian is exhausted, and so join the two. I certainly 
am in no hurry; for I fully believe we shall only get abused 
for the Greek in proportion as we were praised for the Persian—in 
England, I mean: for you have made America more favourable. 

‘Parlons d’autres choses.’ ‘Eh? mais de quoi parler,’ etc. Well: 
a Blackbird is singing in the little Garden outside my Lodging Win- 
dow, which is frankly opened to what Sun there is. It has been a 
singular half year ; only yesterday Thunder in rather cold weather : 
and last week the Road and Rail in Cambridge and Huntingdon 
was blocked up with Snow; and Thunder then also. I suppose I 
shall get home in ten days: before this Letter will reach you, I 
suppose: so your next may be addressed to Woodbridge. I really 
don’t know if these long Letters are more of Trouble or Pleasure to 
you: however, there is an end to all: and that End is that I am 
yours as truly as ever I was 

E. F.G. 


WoopsrinGE, June 4, [1876.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 


Here I am back into the Country, as I may call my suburb 
here as compared to Lowestoft: all my house, except the one 
room—which ‘serves me for Parlour and Bedroom and all ’'— 
occupied by Nieces. Our weather is temperate, our Trees green, 
Roses about to bloom, Birds about to leave off singing—all 
sufficiently pleasant. I must not forget a Box from Mudie with 
some Memoirs in it—of Godwin, Haydon, etc., which help to amuse 
one. And I am just beginning Don Quixote once more for my 
‘ piéce de Résistance,’ not being so familiar with the First Part as 
the Second. Lamb and Coleridge (I think) thought that Second 
Part should not have been written ; why then did I—not for con- 
tradiction’s sake, I am sure—so much prefer it? Old Hallam, in 
his History of Literature, resolved me, I believe, by saying that 
Cervantes, who began by making his Hero ludicrously crazy, fell 
in love with him, and in the second part tamed and tempered him 
down to the grand Gentleman he is: scarce ever originating a 


1 See ‘ Letters,’ ii, 293. 
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Delusion, though acting his part in it as a true Knight when led 
into it by others.' A good deal however might well be left out. 
If you have Jarvis’ Translation by, or near, you, pray read—oh, 
read all of the second part, except the stupid stuff of the old 
Duenna in the Duke’s Palace. 

I fear I get more and more interested in your ‘Gossip,’ as you 
approach the Theatre. I suppose indeed that it is better to look 
on than to be engaged in. I love it, and reading of it, now as 
much as ever I cared to see it: and that was, very much indeed. 
I never heard till from your last Paper? that Henry was ever 
thought of for Romeo: I wonder he did not tell me this when he 
and I were in Paris in 1830, and used to go and see ‘ La Muette!’ 
(I can hear them calling it now:) at the Grand Opera. I see that 
‘Queen Mary’ has some while since been deposed from the 
Lyceum; and poor Mr. Irving descended from Shakespeare to 
his old Melodrama again. All this is still interesting to me 
down here: much more than to you—over there !— 

‘Over there’ you are in the thick of your Philadelphian 
Exhibition,® I suppose: but I dare say you do not meddle with it 
very much, and will probably be glad when it is all over. I wish 
now I had sent you the Miniature in its Frame, which I had 
instructed to become it. What you tell us your Mother said 
concerning Dress, I certainly always felt: only secure the 


Beautiful, and the Grand, in all the Arts, whatever Chronology 
may say. Rousseau somewhere says that what you want of 
Decoration in the Theatre is, what will bewilder the Imagination 
—* ébranler |’Imagination,” I think :* only let it be Beautiful! 


June 5. 


I kept this letter open in case I should see Arthur Malkin, who 
was coming to stay at a Neighbour’s house. He very kindly did 
call on me: he and his second wife (who, my Neighbour says, is a 
very proper Wife), but I was abroad—though no further off than 
my own little Estate; and he knows I do not visitelsewhere. But 
[ do not the less thank him, and am always yours 


E. F.G. 

Pollock writes me he had just visited Carlyle—quite well for his 
Age: and vehement against Darwin, and the Turk. 

’ See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 198. 

* Atlantic Monthly, June 1876, p. 719. 

* Which opened May 10th, 1876. 

* In one of his Common Place Books Fitzgerald has entered from the 
Monthly Mirror for 1807 the following passage of Rousseau on Stage 
Scenery :—“TIls font, pour épouventer, un Fracas de Decorations sans 


Effet. Sur la scene méme il ne faut pas tout dire & la Vue: mais ébranler 
Imagination.” 


VOL. CIV. 21 
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XLI. 
WoopsripceE: July 31/76. 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 
A better pen than usual tempts me to write the little 
I have to tell you; so that [at] any rate your Eyes shall not be 
afflicted as sometimes I doubt they are by my MS. 

Which MS. puts me at once in mind of Print: and to tell you 
that I shall send you Quaritch’s Reprint of Agamemnon: which 
is just done after many blunders. The revises were not sent me, 
as I desired: so several things are left as I meant not: but ‘ enfin’ 
here it is at last so fine that Iam ashamed of it. For, whatever 
the merit of it may be, it can’t come near all this fine Paper, 
Margin, etc., which Quaritch will have as counting on only a few 
buyers, who will buy—in America almost wholly, I think. And, 
as this is wholly due to you, I send you the Reprint, however 
little different to what you had before. 

‘Tragedy wonders at being so fine,’ which leads me to that 
which ought more properly to have led to dé: your last two 
Papers of ‘Gossip,’ which are capital, both for the Story told, and 
the remarks that arise from it. To-morrow, or next day, I shall 
have a new Number; and I really do count rather childishly on 
their arrival. Spedding also is going over some of his old Bacon 
ground in the Contemporary,’ and his writing is always delightful 
to me though I cannot agree with him at last. I am told he is 
in full Vigour: as indeed I might guess from his writing. I 
heard from Donne some three weeks ago: proposing a Summer 
Holyday at Whitby, in Yorkshire: Valentia, I think, not very 
well again: Blanche then with her Brother Charles. They all 
speak very highly of Mrs. Santley’s kindness and care. Mowbray 
talks of coming down this way toward the end of August: but 
had not, when he last wrote, fixed on his Holyday place. 

Beside my two yearly elder Nieces, I have now a younger who 
has spent the last five Winters in Florence with your once rather 
intimate (I think) Jane FitzGerald my Sister. She married, 
(you may know) a Clergyman considerably older than herself : 
made him like herself Evangelical, and, like herself, rather 
a Bore, with preaching in and out of season. So they lived in, and 
managed, a Country Parish? for twenty years: then he dies: and 
she—goes off to Florence to end her Days in idleness among Vines 
and Olives after all her Bothering herself and others here. She is 


1 For April and May 1876: “The Latest Theory about Bacon.” 
* Holbrook, near Ipswich. 
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a fine generous Creature too: but a little cracked like most of us.’ 
I wrote to Annie Thackeray lately, and had an answer (from the 
Lakes) to say she was pretty well—as also Mr. Stephen. 
And I am ever yours 
E, F.G. 


P.S. On second thoughts I venture to send you A. T.’s letter, 
which may interest you and cannot shame her. I do not want it 
again. 


XLII. 


WoopsRIDGE: Sept”. 21/76. 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 


Have your American Woods begun to hang out their 
Purple and Gold yet? on this Day of Equinox. Some of ours 
begin to look rusty, after the Summer Drought; but have not 
turned Yellow yet. I was talking of this to a Heroine of mine 
who lives near here, but visits the Highlands of Scotland, which 
she loves better than Suffolk—and she said of those Highland 
Trees—‘O, they give themselves no dying Airs, but turn Orange 
in a Day, and are swept off in a Whirlwind, and Winter is come.’ 

Now too one’s Garden begins to be haunted by that Spirit which 
Tennyson says is heard talking to himself among the flower- 
borders. Do you remember him ?? 

And now—Who should send in his card to me last week—but 
the old Poet himself—he and his elder Son Hallam passing through 
Woodbridge from a Tour in Norfolk.* ‘Dear old Fitz,’ ran the 
Card in pencil, ‘We are passing thro’.”* I had not seen him 
for twenty years—he looked much the same, except for his fallen 


’ That she had also some of the family humour is evident from what 
she wrote to Mr. Crabbe of her brother’s early life. “ As regards spiritual 
advantages out of the house he had none; for our Pastor was one of the 
old sort, with a jolly red nose caused by good cheer. He used to lay his 
Hat and Whip on the Communion Table and gabble over the service, 
running down the Pulpit Stairs not to lose the opportunity of being 
invited to a good dinner at the Hall.” 

? See letter of October 4th, 1875. 

3 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 202-205. 

* This card is now ins»my possession, “ Mr. Alfred Tennyson. Farring- 
ford.” On it is written in pencil, “ Dear old Fitz—I am passing thro’ and 
will call again. (The last three words are crossed out and ‘am here’ 
is written over them). A. T.” Fitzgerald enclosed it to Thompson 
(Master of Trinity) and wrote on the back, “P.S. Since writing, this 
card was sent in: the Writer followed with his Son: and here we all are 
as if twenty years had not passed since we met.” 


212 
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Locks: and what really surprised me was, that we fell at once into 
the old Humour, as if we had only been parted twenty Days instead 
of so many Years. I suppose this is a Sign of Age—not altogether 
desirable. But so it was. He stayed two Days, and we went over 
the same old grounds of Debate, told some of the old Stories, and 
all was well. I suppose I may never see him again: and so I 
suppose we both thought as the Rail carried him off: and each 
returned to his ways as if scarcely diverted from them. Age 
again!—I liked Hallam much; unaffected, unpretending—no 
Slang—none of Young England’s nonchalance—speaking of his 
Father as ‘Papa’ and tending him with great Care, Love, and 
Discretion. Mrs. A. T. is much out of health, and scarce leaves 
Home, I think.’ 

I have lately finished Don Quixote again, and I think have 
inflamed A. T. to read him too—I mean in his native Language. 
For this must be, good as Jarvis’ Translation is, and the matter of 
the Book so good that one would think it would lose less than 
any Book by Translation. But somehow that is not so. I 
was astonished lately to see how Shakespeare's Henry IV. came 
out in young V. Hugo’s Prose Translation*: Hotspur, Falstaff 
and all. It really seemed to show me more than I had yet seen 
in the original. 

Ever yours 
E. F.G. 


? About the same time he wrote to me :—‘“ Tennyson came here suddenly 
ten days ago—with his Son Hallam, whom I liked much. It was a Relief 
to find a Young Gentleman not calling his Father ‘The Governor’ but 
even—‘ Papa,’ and tending him so carefully in all ways. And nothing of 
‘awfully jolly’ etc. I put them up at the Inn—Bull—as my own House 
was in a sort of Interregnum of Painting, within and without ; and I knew 
they would be well provided at ‘John Grout’s’—as they were. Tennyson 
said he had not found such Dinners at Grand Hotels, ete. And John 
(though a Friend of Princes of all Nations—Russian, French, Italian, ete.— 
who come to buy Horse flesh) was gratified at the Praise: though he said 
to me ‘ Pray, Sir, what is the name of the Gentleman P’” 

2 On September 11th, 1877, he wrote to me:—“ You ought to have 
Hugo’s French Shakespeare : it is not wonderful to see how well a German 
Translation thrives:—but French Prose—no doubt better than French 
Verse. When I was looking over King John the other day I knew that 
Napoleon would have owned it as the thing he craved for in the Theatre: 
as also the other Historical Plays:—not Love of which one is sick: but 
the Business of Men. He said this at St. Helena, or elsewhere.” 
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XLII. 
LoweEstTort: October 24/76. 
Dear Mrs. Kemee, 

Little—Nothing—as I have to write, I am nevertheless 
beginning to write to you, from this old Lodging of mine, from 
which I think our Correspondence chiefly began—ten years ago. 
Iam in the same Room: the same dull Sea moaning before me: 
the same Wind screaming through the Windows: so I take up the 
same old Story. My Lugger was then about building :' she has 
passed into other hands now: I see her from time to time 
bouncing into Harbour, with her ‘244’ on her Bows. Her 
Captain and I have parted: I thought he did very wrongly— 
Drink, among other things: but he did not think he did wrong: 
a different Morality from ours—that, indeed, of Carlyle’s ancient 
Sea Kings. I saw him a few days ago in his house, with Wife and 
Children ; looking, as always, too big for his house: but always 
grand, polite, and unlike anybody else. I was noticing the many 
Flies in the room—‘ Poor things,’ he said, ‘it is the warmth of 
our Stove makes them alive.’ When Tennyson was with me, 
whose Portrait hangs in my house in company with those of 
Thackeray and this Man (the three greatest men I have known), 
I thought that both Tennyson and Thackeray were inferior to 
him in respect of Thinking of Themselves. When Tennyson was 
telling me of how The Quarterly abused him (humorously too), 
and desirous of knowing why one did not care for his later works, 
etc., I thought that if he had lived an active Life,as Scott and 
Shakespeare ; or even ridden, shot, drunk, and played the Devil, 
as Byron, he would have done much more, and talked about it 
much less. ‘ You know,’ said Scott to Lockhart, ‘that I don’t 
care a Curse about what I write,’? and one sees he did not. I 
don’t believe it was far otherwise with Shakespeare. Even old 
Wordsworth, wrapt up in his Mountain mists, and proud as he 
was, was above all this vain Disquietude: proud, not vain, was 
he: and that a Great Man (as Dante) has some right to be—but 
not to care what the Coteries say. What a Rigmarole! 

Donne scarce ever writes to me (Twalmley the Great), and if he 
do not write to you, depend upon it he thinks he has nothing 
worth sending over the Atlantic. I heard from Mowbray quite 
lately that his Father was very well. 

Yes: you told me in a previous Letter that you were coming to 


1 It was in 1867. See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 90, 94. 
* ‘Life,’ vi. 215. Letter to Lockhart, January 15th, 1826. 
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England after Christmas. I shall not be up to going to London 
to see you, with all your Company about you; perhaps (don’t 
think me very impudent!) you may come down, if we live till 
Summer, to my Woodbridge Chateau, and there talk over some 
old things. 

I make a kind of Summer in my Room here with Boccaccio. 
What a Mercy that one can return with a Relish to these Books ! 
As Don Quixote can only be read in his Spanish, so I do fancy 
Boccaccio only in his Italian: and yet one is used to fancy that 
Poetry is the mainly untranslafeable thing. How prettily inno- 
cent are the Ladies, who, after telling very loose Stories, finish 
with ‘E cosi Iddio faccia [noi] godere del nostro Amore, etc.,’ 
sometimes, Domeniddio, more affectionately.’ 

Anyhow, these Ladies are better than the accursed Eastern 
Question ;* of which I have determired to read, and, if possible, 
hear, no more till the one question be settled of Peace or War. 
If war, I am told I may lose some £5000 in Russian Bankruptcy : 
but I can truly say I would give that, and more, to ensure Peace 
and Good Will among Men at this time. Oh, the Apes we are! I 
must retire to my Montaigne—whom, by the way, I remember 
reading here, when the Lugger was building! Oh, the Apes, etc. 
But there was A Man in all that Business still, who is so now, 
somewhat tarnished.—And I am yours as then sincerely 

E. F.G. 


XLIY. 


LowEstTort,: December 12/76. 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 

If you hold to your Intention of coming to Europe in 
January, this will be my last Letter over the Atlantic—till further 
Notice! I dare say you will send me a last Rejoinder under the 
same conditions. 


I write, you see, from the Date of my last letter: but have 
been at home in the meanwhile. And am going home to-morrow— 


1 These expressions must not be looked for in the Decameron, as 
“ emendato secondo l’ordine del Sacro Concilio di Trento.” 

2 See ‘Letters,’ ii. 203. In a letter to me dated November 4th, 1876, 
he says :-— 

“T have taken refuge from the Eastern Question in Boccaccio, just as 
the ‘piacevole Donne’ who tell the Stories escaped from the Plague. I 
suppose one must read this in Itdlian as my dear Don in Spanish: the 
Language of each fitting the Subject ‘like a Glove.’ But there is nothing 
to come up to the Don and his Man.” 
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to arrange about Christmas Turkeys (God send we haven’t all our 
fill of that, this Year!) and other such little matters pertaining 
to the Season—which, to myself, is always a very dull one. Why 
it happens that I so often write to you from here, I scarce 
know; only that one comes with few Books, perhaps, and the Sea 
somehow talks to one of old Things. I have ever my Edition of 
Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall with me. How pretty is this— 


‘In a small Cottage on the rising Ground 
West of the Waves, and just beyond their Sound.’! 


Which reminds me also that one of the Books I have here is 
Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Hours in a Library,’ really delightful reading, 
and, I think, really settling some Questions of Criticism, as one 
wants to be finally done in all Cases, so as to have no more about 
and about it. I think I could have suggested a little Alteration 
in the matter of this Crabbe, whom I probably am better up in 
than L. 8., though I certainly could not write about it as he does. 
Also, one word about Clarissa. Almost all the rest of the two 
Volumes I accept as a Disciple.” 

Another Book of the kind—Lowell’s ‘Among my Books,’ is 
excellent also: perhaps with more Genius than Stephen: but on 
the other hand not so temperate, judicious, or scholarly in taste, 
It was Professor Norton who sent me Lowell’s Second Series; and, 
if you should—(as you inevitably will, though in danger of losing 
the Ship) answer this Letter, pray tell me if you know how Pro- 
fessor Norton is—in health, I mean. You told me he was very 
delicate: and Iam tempted to think he may be less well than 
usual, as he has not acknowledged the receipt of a Volume * I sent 
him with some of Wordsworth’s Letters in it, which he had wished 
tosee. The Volume did not need Acknowledgment absolutely : but 
probably would not have been received without by so amiable and 
polite a Man, if he [were] not out of sorts. I should really be 
glad to hear that he has only forgotten, or neglected, to write. 

Mr. Lowell’s Ode* in your last Magazine seemed to me full of 
fine Thought: but it wanted Wings. I mean it kept too much to 
one Level, though a high Level, for Lyric Poetry, as Ode is supposed 
to be: both in respect to Thought, and Metre. Even Wordsworth 
(least musical of men) changed his Flight to better purpose in his 
Ode to Immortality. Perhaps, however, Mr. Lowell’s subject did 
not require, or admit, such Alternations. 


? Book XVIIL, vol. vii., p. 188. 
? See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 208. 

* Gillies’ Memoirs of a Literary Veteran. See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 197, 199. 
* An Ode for the Fourth of July, 1876. 
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Your last Gossip brought me back to London—but what Street 
I cannot make sure of—but one Room in whatever Street it were, 
where I remember your Mr. Wade, who took his Defeat at the 
Theatre so bravely... And your John, in Spain with the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin: and coming home full of Torrijos: and singing 
to me and Thackeray one day in Russell Street * 
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All which comes to me west of the waves and just within the 
sound: and is to travel so much farther Westward over an 
Expanse of Rollers such as we see not in this Herring-pond. Still, 
it is—The Sea. 

Now then Farewell, dear Mrs. Kemble. You will let me know 
when you get to Dublin? I will add that, after very many 
weeks, I did hear from Donne, who told me of you, and that he 
himself had been out to dine: and was none the worse. 

And I still remain, you see, your long-winded Correspondent 

E. F.G. 


XLY. 


12 MARINE TERRACE, LOWESTOFT, 
February 19/77. 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 
Donne has sent me the Address on the cover of this Letter. 
I know you will write directly you hear from me; that is ‘de 
rigueur’ with you; and, at any rate, you have your Voyage home 
to England to tell me of: and how you find yourself and all in the 
Old Country. I suppose you include my Old Ireland in it. 


? Mr. Wade, author of The Jew of Aragon, which failed. Mrs. Kemble 
says (Atlantic Monthly, December 1876, p. 707) :— 

“I was perfectly miserable when the curtain fell, and the poor young 
author, as pale as a ghost, came forward to meet my father at the side 
scene, und bravely holding out his hand to him said, ‘Never mind, 
Mr. Kemble ; I’ll do better another time.’ ” 

? Francisco Javier Elio, a Spanish General, was executed in 1822 for 
his severities against the liberals during the reactionary period 1814-1820. 
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Donne wrote that you were to be there till this Month’s end; 
that is drawing near: and, if that you do not protract your Visit, 
you will [be] very soon within sight of dear Donne himself, who, 
I hear from Mowbray, is very well. 

Your last Gossip was very interesting to me. I see in it (but 
not in the most interesting part)' that you write of a ‘J. F.,’ who 
tells you of a Sister of hers having a fourth Child, etc. I fancy this 
must be a Jane FitzGerald telling you of her Sister Kerrich, who 
would have numbered about so many Children about that time— 
1831. Was it that Jane? I think you and she were rather 
together just then. After which she married herself to a Mr. 
Wilkinson—made him very Evangelical—and tiresome—and so 
they fed their Flock in a Suffolk village. And about fourteen or 
fifteen years ago he died: and she went off to live in Florence— 
rather a change from the Suffolk Village—and there, I suppose, 
she will die when her Time comes. 

Now you have read Harold, 1 suppose; and you shall tell me 
what you think of it. Pollock and Miladi think it has plenty of 
Action and Life: one of which Qualities I rather missed in it. 

Mr. Lowell sent me his Three Odes about Liberty, Washington, 
etc. They seemed to me full of fine Thought, and in a lofty 
Strain: but wanting Variety both of Mood and Diction for Odes— 
which are supposed to mean things to be chaunted. SoI ventured 
to hint to him—Is he an angry man? But he wouldn’t care, 
knowing of me only through amiable Mr. Norton, who knows me 
through you. I think he must be a very amiable, modest, man. 

And I am still yours always 
E. F.G. 


XLVI. 


12, MarInE TERRACE, LOWESTOFT, 
March 15, [1877.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 
By this time you are, I suppose, at the Address you gave 
me, and which will now cover this Letter. You have seen Donne, 
and many Friends, perhaps—and perhaps you have not yet got to 
London at all. But you will in time. When you do, you will, I 


* Atlantic Monthly, February 1877, p. 222. 

* See letter of July 31st, 1876. It was with reference to his sister’s 
husband that Fitzgerald in conversation with Tennyson used the ex- 
pression “ A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman.” ‘“ Why, Fitz,” said Tennyson, 
“that’s a verse, and a very bad one too.” And they would afterwards 
humorously contend for the authorship of the worst line in the English 
language. 
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think, have your time more taken up than in America—with so 
many old Friends about you: so that I wish more and more you 
would not feel bound to answer my Letters, one by one: but I 
suppose you will. 

What I liked so much in your February Atlantic’ was all about 
Goethe and Portia: I think, fine writing, in the plain sense of 
the word, and partly so because not “fine” in the other Sense. 
You can indeed spin out a long Sentence of complicated Thought 
very easily, and very clearly; a rare thing. As to Goethe, I 
made another Trial at Hayward’s Prose Translation this winter, 
but failed, as before, to get on with it. I suppose there is a screw 
loose in me on that point, seeing what all thinking People think 
of it. I am sure I have honestly tried. As to Portia, I still 
think she ought not to have proved her ‘Superiority’ by with- 
holding that simple Secret on which her Husband’s Peace and 
his Friend’s Life depended. Your final phrase about her ‘ sinking 
into perfection’ is capital. Epigram—without Effort. 

You wrote me that Portia was your beau-ideal of Womanhood” 
—Query, of Lady-hood. For she had more than £500 a year, 
which Becky Sharp thinks enough to be very virtuous on, and 
had not been tried. Would she have done Jeanie Deans’ work? 
She might, I believe: but was not tried. 

I doubt all this will be rather a Bore to you: coming back to 
England to find all the old topics of Shakespeare, etc., much as 
you left them. You will hear wonderful things about Browning 
and Co.—Wagner—and H. Irving. In a late Temptz Bar maga- 
zine* Lady Pollock—says that her Idol Irving’s Reading of 
Hood’s Eugene Aram is such that any one among his Audience 
who had a guilty secret in his Bosom ‘ must either tell it, or die.’ 
These are her words. 

You see I still linger in this ugly place: having a very dear 
little Niece a little way off: a complete little ‘Pocket-Muse’ I 
call her. One of the first Things she remembers is—you, in white 
Satin, and very handsome, she says, reading Twelfth Night at this 
very place. And Iam 

Yours ever 
E. F.G. 


(I am now going to make out a Dictionary-list of the People 
in my dear Sévigné, for my own use.) * 


1 Atlantic Monthly, February 1877, pp. 210, 211, and pp. 220, 221. 
? See note to Letter of Dec. 29th, 1875. 


* For November 1875, in an article called “The Judgment of Paris,” 
p. 400. 


* See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 217. This is in my possession. 
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XLVII. 


LITILE GRANGE: WOODBRIDGE. 
May 5/77. 
Dear Mrs. Kemstez, 

Iam disappointed at not finding any Gossip in the last 
Atlantic;! the Editor told us at the end of last Year that it was to 
be carried on through this: perhaps you are not bound down to 
every month: but I hope the links are not to discontinue for long. 

I did not mean in my last letter to allude again to myself and Co. 
in recommending some omissions when you republish.2 That— 
viz., about myself—I was satisfied you would cut out, as we had 
agreed before. (N.B. No occasion to omit your kindly Notices 
about my Family—nor my own Name among them, if you like: 
only not all about myself.) What I meant in my last Letter was, 
some of your earlier Letters—or parts of Letters—to H.—as some 
from Canterbury, I think—I fancy some part of your early Life 
might be condensed. But I will tell you, if you will allow me, 
when the time comes: and then you can but keep to your own 
plan, which you have good reason to think better than mine— 
though I am very strong in Scissors and Paste: my ‘Harp and 
Lute.’ Crabbe is under them now—as usual, once a Year. If one 
lived in London, or in any busy place, all this would not be 
perhaps: but it hurts nobody—unless you, who do hear too much 
about it. 

Last night I made my Reader begin Dickens’ wonderful ‘ Great 
Expectations’: not considered one of his best, you know, but 
full of wonderful things, and even with a Plot which, I think, 
only needed less intricacy to be admirable. I had only just read 
the Book myself: but I wanted to see what my Reader would 
make of it: and he was so interested that he re-interested me too, 
Here is another piece of Woodbridge Life. 


‘It came to an end in April 1877. In a letter to Miss St. Leger, 
December 31st, 1876 (‘Further Records,’ ii. 33), Mrs. Kemble says, “ You 
ask me how I mean to carry on the publication of my articles in the 
Atlantic Magazine when I leave America; but I do not intend to carry 
them on. The editor proposed to me to do so, but I thought it would 
entail so much trouble and uncertainty in the transmission of manuscript 
and proofs, that it would be better to break off when I came to Europe. 
The editor will have manuscript enough for the February, March, and 
April numbers when I come away, and with those I think the series must 
close. As there is no narrative or sequence of events involved in the 
publication, it can, of course, be stopped at any moment; a story without 
an end can end anywhere.” 

2 See letter of December 29th, 1875. 





| 
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Now, if when London is hot you should like to run down to 
this Woodbridge, here will be my house at your Service after 
July. It may be so all this month: but a Nephew, Wife, and Babe 
did talk of a Fortnight’s Visit: but have not talked of it since 1 
returned a fortnight ago. June and July my Invalid Niece and 
her Sister occupy the House—not longer. Donne, and all who 
know me, know that I do not like anyone to come out of their 
way to visit me: but, if they be coming this way, I am very glad 
to do my best for them. And if any of them likes to occupy my 
house at any time, here it is at their Service—at yours, for as 
long as you will, except the times I have mentioned. I give up 
the house entirely except my one room, which serves for Parlour 
and Bed: and which I really prefer, as it reminds me of the Cabin 
of my dear little Ship—mine no more. 

Here is a long Story about very little. Woodbridge again. 

A Letter from Mowbray Donne told me that you had removed 
to some house in—Connaught Place ?'—but he did not name the 


* - number. 


Valentia’s wedding comes on: perhaps you will be of the 
Party.” I think it would be one more of Sorrow than of Gladness 
to me: but perhaps that may be the case with most Bridals. 

It is very cold here: ice of nights: but my Tulips and Anemones 
hold up still: and Nightingales sing. Somehow, I don’t care for 
those latter at Night. They ought to be in Bed like the rest of 
us. This seems talking for the sake of being singular: but I have 
always felt it, singular or not. 


And I am yours always 
E. F.G. 
? 15 Connaught Square. See “Further Records,” ii. 42, etc. 


* Valentia Donne married the Rev. R. F. Smith, minor Canon of 
Southwell, May 24th, 1877. 
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Co Celia. 


Au! Celia, could I ever find 
A season when thy charming face 
Were free from laughter, and thy mind 
But serious for a moment’s space. 


Could I but see thee sadly sweet, 
Thy spirits dimmed, thy mien depressed, 
So that, for once, thou didst not treat 
This world as one colossal jest ;— 


Or if thy soul, to anger stirred, 

Would flash defiance through those eyes 
So wide awake to things absurd, 

So blind to life’s realities ;— 


In short, if miracles befell, 

And thou wert other than thou art— 
Then might I nerve myself to tell 

The secret of a lover’s heart. 


But, as ‘things are, I must confess 
I do not care to show my hand 

To one who'd laugh at the distress 
She caused but could not understand. 


E. H. L. W. 
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* Madame.” 


“ Mapamge”—the name by which for nearly fifty years she was 
best known by her contemporaries—Charlotte Elizabeth, Princess 
Palatine, Duchess of Orleans, mother of the too notorious Regent, 
and ancestress of the numerous branches of the Orleans family- 
tree, was born at Heidelberg, September 7th, 1652. Her father, 
Charles Louis, the son of Elizabeth Stuart, the luckless “ Queen 
of Hearts,” succeeded to his father’s palatinate, and married 
Charlotte of Hesse-Cassel. The union was a very unhappy one, 
and eventually the Elector procured a divorce and married again 
morganatically. Charlotte Elizabeth and one brother, who died 
without issue, were his only legitimate children, but by his 
morganatic spouse he had a large family, with whom Madame 
was on most affectionate terms. “It is not your fault,” she writes 
to one, “ that we did not have the same mother.” She was chiefly 
brought up by her aunt, the Electress Sophia, the mother of our 
reigning house, for whom she had an almost daughterly love, writing 
twice every week to her during the whole of her life, and always 
speaking of her with respect and affection. 

“You have seen by my letter,” she writes in 1699, “the 
anguish I have suffered about the illness of my aunt, the Electress 
of Brunswick. Thank God, she is well again. I hope that He 
will spare her yet many years. I would rather die myself than 
lose my beloved aunt. She is the person I love the most on this 
earth ! ” 

As Madame was a living example of the old proverb about 
calling a spade a spade, as she fairly revelled in scandal, and was 
remarkable always for laying an unsparing finger on every one’s 
shortcomings, it is in itself a sufficiently remarkable proof of the 
depth of her attachment, that she was never known to utter a 
depreciatory remark about her aunt. 

Great-great-granddaughter of Marie Stuart, granddaughter of 
the Queen of Hearts, and great-grandmother of Marie Antoinette, 
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she was the link in a line of fair women; but she herself sadly 
belied the tradition of her race—“frightfully ugly,” says M. 
Walckenaér. Quite as outspoken about herself as about any one 
else, she candidly acknowledges her want of beauty. In her utter 
carelessness as to her personal appearance, she probably contrasted 
as sharply with her contemporaries as she did in her embarrassing 
habit of stating with startling directness the truth and the whole 
truth on every subject and occasion. 

“All my life,” she writes, “and from early youth, I knew 
myself to be so ugly that I never took much trouble about dress. 
Jewels and fine clothes draw attention on those who wear them. 
It was fortunate that I felt this indifference about my aittire, 
otherwise the late Monsieur” [her husband ], “ who was extremely 
fond of jewellery, would have been perpetually quarrelling with 
me as to which of us should wear the best diamonds.” 

“T send you a flask of white balm,” she writes to her half- 
sister, the Margravine Louise. “I know many ladies here who 
put it on their faces. Monsieur once wished to try some on mine, 
but I would not have it; I prefer wrinkles to having grease on 
my countenance. I detest every kind of skin lotion, and cannot 
bear rouge.” 

“Since I have had the small-pox I have not cared to be painted,” 
she remarks with refreshing candour; “just now I am uglier 
than ever.” 

In an age when dressing well was a science, and clothes were 
one of the most weighty facts of life, Madame, the second lady in 
the kingdom, pronounced: “I do not understand why people 
require so many different dresses: my only costumes consist of 
my grand state robe, and my riding-habit when I hunt on horse- 
back, nothing else. I never in;my life wore a dressing-gown or 
wrapper, and in my wardrobe there is but one bed-gown, in which 
I get in and out of bed.” No wonder she and the Court dames 
had but little in common! 

In 1672 she married—was married rather—for it was a pure 
mariage de convenance, in which so unpractical a matter as affection 
played no part—to “ Monsieur ” Philippe d’Orleans, only brother of 
Louis XIV. His first wife had been Henrietta Stuart, the lovely 
daughter of Charles I., Charlotte Elizabeth’s “ Welsh aunt.” The 
two wives of the lazy, rotund, jewel-bedizened Monsieur might 
have sat for studies of poetry and prose. Never lived a Stuart 
who was not at least picturesque, and Henrietta’s youth, beauty, 
and tragic death by poison made her story pitifully pathetic ; but 
the second “ Madame” was made of very pronounced and prosaic 
reality, ‘ They are killing her with worry,” she writes, in 1690, 
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of the dying Dauphine. ‘“ Everything was once done to reduce me 
to'a like state; but I am a harder nut to crack than the 
Dauphine, and before they have come to the end of me, the old 
woman will break some of their teeth.” 

Henrietta Stuart left two little daughters, afterwards Queen of 
Spain and Duchess of Savoy, to whom Charlotte Elizabeth was 
both a kind and wise stepmother. Her husband she made the 
best of. The best was not very brilliant, to be sure, but her 
attitude towards him seems to have been one of half-contemptuous 
but good-humoured tolerance. She had three children of her 
own ; a son, who died in infancy, to her intense sorrow (“I do not 
think that grief can kill,” she says; “were it so I should 
certainly have died before now”), the notorious Regent, and 
Charlotte Elizabeth, afterwards Duchess of Lorraine. Though 
her French was execrable, and she had neither beauty nor charm, 
Madame speedily became a power. A person possessed of such 
vigour of phrase and such fine breadth of denunciation, and who 
was, moreover, absolutely indifferent to the censure or satire of 
any one, was a Jusus nature in the French Court. True, gossip 
could not be more rife, or slander more virulent than it was at 
Versailles ; but cleverly-veiled innuendoes and graceful insinua- 
tions did the work of destroying reputations. The fair fame of a 
woman was delicately stabbed with a needle-point: a man’s 
honour hinted away with a smile and a shrug. Madame disdained 
needle-points ; the bludgeon was her weapon. 

It must be remembered that in these days what we call 
refinement was an unknown quantity. Virtuous women openly 
discussed questions which, nowadays, no woman with the barest 
pretence of a shred of decency could bring herself to speak of. 
Madame was not behind her age in that respect—nay, she so far 
surpassed it that no compiler has ever been found daring enough 
to print her letters in extenso ; and she united to this a German 
fearlessness and a complete indifference to what the world might 
say which a Frenchwoman could never have comprehended. Her 
nursery was conducted on German principles, in flat defiance of 
Parisian custom and precedent ; and all her life she had a habit of 
saying what she liked, of whom and to whom she liked, which was 
embarrassing to her contemporaries, delightful to the readers of 
her correspondence, and utterly contrary to the ways and manners 
of her time. 

Her life after marriage was spent almost entirely between 
Versailles, St. Cloud, and Marly, and was chiefly occupied, except 
when her presence was necessary at some State ceremony, with 
hunting, of which she was passionately fond, and in writing 
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innumerable letters to her numerous kindred. Three extracts 
from her voluminous correspondence, in different years, will 
show the strangely monotonous conditions under which she lived. 


“Sr. Coup, June 17, 1698. 

“In the midst of this great Court I live retired as in a desert; there 
are but few people whom I see frequently; I spend long days shut up in 
my rooms, writing and reading. If any one comes to pay me a visit, I 
only receive them for a moment; I talk of the weather, or of any Court 
gossip, and then retire again. Four times a week come my letter days; 
Monday, Savoy; Wednesday, Modena; Thursday and Sunday I write 
long letters to my aunt in Hanover; from six to eight I drive with 
Monsieur and our ladies of honour; three times a week I go to Paris, 
and every day I write to my friend there; I hunt once or twice a week. 
This is how my life is spent.” 


“ VersaILies, March 8, 1700. 

“On Sunday we had a long sermon, and I wrote to my aunt, the 
Electress of Brunswick; Monday I went wolf-hunting with Monseigneur, 
but we did not find. Tuesday we attended a stag-hunt in the forest of 
St. Germains, and in the evening went to the play; Wednesday, I wrote 
to Lorraine and Modena, and attended the sermon; Thursday, I again 
went wolf-hunting, and after I came home, finished a long letter to my 
aunt; Friday, there was another sermon, and I had a very busy day; for 
my first gentleman is just dead, and he who takes his place will have to pay 
the widow 42,000 francs. This occupied me the whole day, and I also 
received a great number of letters. Saturday, we again went wolf- 
hunting; on my return I wrote to my daughter. Suhday I wrote to 
Hanover, and attended the sermon, which was remarkably long. I also 
wrote to Paris; Monday, I write to you.” 


“Marty, May 5, 1709. 

“Monday, I have to write to the two Queens of Spain, also to the 
Duchess of Savoy, and wish to settle with my men of business my bills 
and payments. Tuesday, I shall receive the visit of the ambassadors and 
envoys: in the afternoon I must write to my daughter, and to three of 
her children, who already write to me. Wednesday, I write to the 
Electress and to Modena, and I reply to the letters that I have not yet 
answered. Thursday, I write again to Hanover, and I sometimes attend 
evening prayers and benedictions on that day, as well as on Sunday. 
Friday, I write to Lunéville. Saturday is the only day I have no carrier 
to send out.” 


“Every letter which arrives in, or goes out of France,” she 
calmly announces to her sister, “is opened and read. But this is a 
matter of indifference to me; I go on writing all that comes into 
my head, just the same.” 

When she was married to Monsieur, Madame became, nominally, 
a Roman Catholic. Changing one’s religion was a thing of course 
in those days, if temporal advantages resulted therefrom ; and 


Madame’s father would have been much horrified had his daughter 
VOL. CIV. 2K 
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made any objection. Practically, she remained exactly what she 
had always been; perhaps rather more of a freethinker on subjects 
theological than either a sincere Protestant or Romanist would 
have approved; but with a good deal of everyday Christianity, 
and a shrewd common-sense in her way of regarding her own and 
her neighbours’ duties, that served her in good stead. The then 
almost unknown virtue of toleration had a strong advocate in her. 
‘“‘T must own,” she says, writing of Louis XIV., “that when I 
hear the great man praised in a sermon for his persecution of the 
reformed, | am always impatient; I cannot bear bad actions 
being praised.” She had very decided ideas (about what had she 
not decided ideas?) anent the whole duty of sovereigns. “I do 
not like kings thinking that they please the Lord much by 
prayer. It is not for that that He has placed them on thrones, 
but to do good, and to administer justice fairly and rightly. In 
these actions ought we to see kings’ devotions. Also they ought to 
see that priests keep to their prayers, and not meddle with any- 
thing else. When a king says his morning and evening prayers, 
he has done all he need; again, he ought to make his subjects as 
happy as he can.” 

All her life she went on reading her German Bible, and singing 
her German psalms. “To-day,” she writes, when quite an old 
woman, “is my birthday. I have already read four psalms, four 
chapters of the Old Testament, and three of the New. Apropos 
of Bibles, a Berlin pastor has sent me a New Testament. It has 
been translated in an entirely impartial manner, and pleased me 
for that reason ; for I cannot bear translations influenced by the 
private feelings of the translators.” 

“You are wrong,” she says to Caroline of Anspach, then Princess 
of Wales, with whom she carried on an active correspondence, 
though they never met, “ to think that I never sing the Lutheran 
psalms and hymns; on the contrary, I often do so, and find them 
a great consolation.” Religious books she did not appreciate. “I 
do not know,” she remarks, “whether English religious books are 
livelier than those written in French and German; I find them 
all extremely dull, with the exception of the Bible, of which I 
never tire. I always go to sleep over the others.” Madame had a 
pronounced opinion that priests and Christianity were poles 
asunder. Possibly the scandalous life of the Abbé Dubois, her 
son’s boon companion and evil adviser, may have strengthened 
this belief. Her views on religion generally, intermingled with 
diatribes against “these gentry,” as she calls them, are pretty 
well exemplified in the following extracts, chiefly from letters to 
her sister, the Margravine Louise. 
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“It is a very unfortunate thing that the clergy try to set Christians, 
one against the other. If they followed my advice, the three Christian 
religions should join together, and become one, and not trouble us as 
to what each thought individually, and only care that all should live 
according to the law of the Gospel. Those who lead evil lives would then 
alone be rebuked by the preachers. Christians ought also to be allowed 
to contract marriage together in any Church, without being blamed by 
their fellows. If all this were done, they would be more united than they 
are now... . The end to be attained being the same with all Christians, 
the differences among them are only priests’ business, and do not concern 
honest people: but we ought to live worthily, and in a Christian manner, 
being merciful, charitable, and virtuous. Preachers ought to try to 
inculeate this, and not to quarrel among themselves on a quantity of 
small matters; but to do so would greatly diminish the authority of these 
gentry, so they continue quarrelling, leaving aside the most important 
and essential of things . . . . Do not imagine that those who are always 
talking of piety, and the fear of God, are the most worthily pious. They 
often use religion as a cloak to cover many iniquities. True devotion is a 
special grace which God does not give to all men, and it consists, I think, 
in charity and love of God... It is far from Christian to torment 
people about religion, for when one examines the thing seriously, one 
sees plainly that religion is made the pretext for ambitious dealings and 
self-interest . . . . To trust God implicitly in all circumstances is a great 
comfort .... Dr. Luther behaved as all the clergy do. They all wish 
to govern, and be the head. Had he thought more of the general profit 
of Christianity, he would not have made a schism .. . . I know that you 
are too strict to go to the play on Sunday; but, to my thinking, paying 
and receiving visits is more dangerous than doing so, for during the course 
of a visit it is difficult not to speak ill of one’s neighbours, and this is 
a far greater sin than going to the play. I do not approve of people 
going to the play instead of to church; but, after having fulfilled one’s 
religious duties, I consider that the playhouse is better than a visit to 
one’s friends ....If my advice was followed, there should be laws 
made against Christians ever speaking ill of one another. All religious 
differences would then be abolished, and people would live together 
according to the Gospel, which recommends in so many places the virtue 
of charity .... To speak of one’s neighbours as being certainly 
damned, is to commit an act against charity, and shows hatred instead 


of love. This ought to be strictly forbidden, but I fear that my advice 
never will be followed.” 


A delicious touch reveals her view of sermons. “ Between 
ourselves, they do not give me pleasure. I think the thing 
correct and proper, but not diverting.” 

Writing in her old age, she sums up her creed thus: “ When 
one has attained the age of sixty-three years, one has naturally 
one’s religious opinions really settled. I share St. Paul’s belief, 
that it matters little whether one is a disciple of Paul or of 
Cephas, so that one belongs to Christ. I hope, with God’s help, 
to live and die in this persuasion.” The persecuted Huguenots 
had a steady friend in Madame, who never missed doing them a 
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good turn when she could; and on one occasion intervened 
successfully to have thirty released from prison. Possibly she 
thought that in so doing she was acting more meritoriously than 
in fasting strictly, which she had‘no great opinion of. “I could 
not fast,” she informs her sister, “ being unable to eat fish, and I 
am convinced that one may do many better things than spoil 
one’s stomach by eating too much fish.” Apropos of eating fish, 
Madame’s singular predilections in the way of food were patrioti- 
cally German, and, toa non-German, astounding. Think of the 
petits soupers of the time, with everything the quintessence of 
daintiness, and hear the Teutonic princess’s calm avowals. 


“TI cannot bear tea, coffee, or chocolate, and cannot understand how 
anyone can like that sort of thing. I find that tea tastes of hay and 
rotten straw, coffee of soot, and chocolate is too sweet and soft. What I 
would willingly partake of, would be a good cup of Biran brot, or beer 
soup ; these things will do no harm to one’s inside. . . . Sausages and 
ham suit my stomach best .... Nobody seems surprised to see me 
eating black pudding with pleasure. I have also brought raw ham into 
fashion. Every one takes it now; and many of our other German dishes, 
such as sauer-kraut, sweetened cabbage, beans and bacon, have been 
adopted; they are really good here .... I have so accustomed myself 
to German dishes, that I cannot bear any French concoction . . . . Where 
eating and drinking are concerned, I am a thorough German, and have 
been so all my life. They do not know how to fry things properly here. 
The butter and milk are not so good here as in our country. They have 
no taste, and are as insipid as clear water. The cabbages are not good 
either, owing to the earth being sandy and poor substance. Ah! how 
glad I shall be to partake of some of the dishes your cook makes for you! 
They would be more to my taste than all the fine things concocted by 
my maitre Whotel .... Although I have been here fifty-three years, I 
have not yet become used to this country’s detestable cookery.” 


Madame took her husband’s death, in 1701, with much philo- 
sophy. Her great dread was being forced to retire into a nunnery. 
“ Pas de couvent ! pas de couvent !” she reiterated, and her wishes 
were respected. Possibly it would have been a difficult matter to 
send Madame where she did not wish to go. She did not go to 
the funeral, but records the fact that she cried all day. She is 
loyal to him throughout her correspondence. There is nothing 
spiteful said of him; indeed, he is rarely mentioned ; but that 
her married life cannot have been a happy one is obvious from 
her repeated, and always highly depreciatory allusions to 
marriage. “Sometimes marriages turn out well, but quite as 
exceptions, not two in a thousand. It may be said of happy 
marriages as of the pheenix, there is but oneinacentury.” “ It is 
indeed true that to live single is to choose the better part; the 
best of husbands is good for nothing.” ‘He who marries does 
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well, but he who remains single does better. This is quite my 
belief; had my life been at my own disposal, I should have 
followed St. Paul’s advice.” 

Concerning second marriages, she discourses with admirable, 
and, indeed, unanswerable logic. “I also, dear Louise, cannot 
understand people marrying again. Evidently, one has either 
loved or hated the defunct. Has one loved him? Then how can 
one put another in his place? Has one been unhappy? Then 
how can one expose oneself to a renewal of one’s wretchedness, 
unless one is dying of hunger, and marries for a piece of bread ? 
Only in this last case is the thing admissible.” 

Madame had no romantic ideas as to the permanence of love's 
young dream. “Generally,” she says trenchantly, “when one 
marries for love, hate follows after a short time spent in each 
other’s company.” “Happy couples,’ she remarks again, “are 
things rarely met with. I have seen people who have married for 
love soon after fall to hating each other like the very devil.” 

Her view of the whole duty of wives was this: “The wisest 
way is to love one’s husband reasonably and dutifully, but not 
with passion; to live with him peacefully and kindly, and not to 
trouble oneself on account of his conduct. In this way the husband 
and wife remain good friends, and harmony resides in the house- 
hold.” In one of her letters to the Margravine Louise, she strikes 
a sad note which comes with curious unexpectedness. “I was 
truly grieved to hear of the death of your great-niece; but a 
woman’s life is so seldom happy, my dear Louise, that one ought 
rather to be glad of the death of a little girl; for it is a brand 
saved from the burning.” 


“ All my life,” she says, in 1701, “I have regretted being a woman; and, 
to tell the truth, it would have suited me better to have become Elector, 
than Madame. I should not have taxed the poor people as does the 
present Elector, and I should have allowed freedom of worship to all 
faiths. Ishould even prefer being Elector, to being King of England, 
for neither the temper nor the Parliament of those English would suit me. 
I do not envy my aunt (the Electress Sophia) her birthright, though 
no doubt she will manage them better than I should have done.” 


It must be remembered that, as only surviving child of 
Elizabeth Stuart’s eldest son, Madame herself would have been 
heiress-apparent of England, in place of her aunt, had she not 
abjured the reformed religion on her marriage. To have missed 
such an inheritance would have been a bitter pill to some women, 
but Madame was philosophical. She had, as she says, never 
wished to be a queen; and it is a lamentable fact that her 
opinion of the English was of the lowest possible quality. “A 
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good German is worth all the English put together,” she says; 
and again, more trenchantly, “The English are so false that I 
would not trust them with a single hair.” “The English are a 
false and singular people,” she wrote to her sister ; and when the 
latter was staying in England, warned her, “ You must not be 
surprised at an Englishman behaving rudely to you; for, between 
ourselves, that nation is worth very little.” Nevertheless, she 
had been anxious that her daughter should have married 
William III.; and when her wishes proved fruitless, naively 
remarked, “I find that many things are spoilt in this life by 
religion; especially since my daughter cannot wed King 
William.” 

She said much of the exiled English royal family, James IL., 
his wife aud son, and was curiously divided in her feelings 
towards them, and her aunt, the Electress, and her son George; 
not able to decide whether she would prefer the restoration of the 
Stuarts or the establishment of the Hanoverian dynasty—finally 
declaring that she wished the Pretender could be King of 
England, and George I. Emperor of Germany. Of Mary of 
Modena she speaks in terms which, coming from her, express 
unlimited esteem—she had “every royal quality, generosity, 
courtesy, and judgment; never spoke unkindly of any one—and 
was clean!” Imagine the state of society when personal cleanli- 
ness was a sufficient remarkable quality to merit special mention ! 
“Her only failing—no one is perfect in this world—was her 
extreme piety.” 

King James she did not think so highly of, though she pitied 
him; but she was much disgusted with him for desiring the 
Court of France not to go into mourning for his daughter Mary. 
“This greatly surprised me, for I think that one cannot forget 
one’s own children, however badly they have behaved; surely 
blood is thicker than water.” Madame herself was a very loving 
mother, and had that merciful blindness which is one of the 
prerogatives of motherhood. We have not been used to consider 
the Regent Duc d’Orleans an ideal character. Hear how his 
mother speaks of him a year before her death. ‘My son is very 
good to me, and shows me much affection. I believe that he 
would be really grieved to lose me. His visits do me far more 
good than does the physic I am ordered to take, for they rejoice 
my heart, and do not give me pains in my stomach; and he 
always tells me something funny, which makes me laugh. He is 
so witty and agreeable. I should be indeed an unnatural mother 
did I not love him with my whole beart. If you knew him you 
would see how entirely free he is from malice and ambition, Ah! 
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he is only too good! He forgives everybody, and does nothing 
but laugh at his enemies. If he made himself more feared by his 
wicked relations, they would hesitate before beginning their 
wicked machinations against him.” 

“My son,” she writes to her sister, “cares but little for the 
country. He only likes town life. He is not unlike Madame de 
Longueville, who used to feel extremely dull in her husband’s 
castle in Normandy. Those with her said, ‘Madame, will you 
not try to divert yourself somewhat? There are hounds and 
forests, will you hunt?’ ‘No,’ answered she, ‘I do not care for 
hunting.’ ‘Do you care for embroidery?’ ‘No,I do not care 
for work.’ ‘Do you like walking, or playing at some game?’ 
‘No, I like neither the one nor the other.’ ‘What do you care 
for, then?’ they asked her. She answered, ‘What would you 
have me say? I do not care for innocent pleasures!’” Morality 
was not the fashion in those days. Madame herself, whose own 
reputation was unblemished, could calmly write, ‘‘ England cer- 
tainly owes much to the Duchess of Portsmouth. She is the best 
sort of woman I have ever met!” 

Probably the greatest trouble of Madame’s life was that her 
son had been married to Mademoiselle de Blois, the illegitimate 
daughter of Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan. Her 
German horror of a mésalliance was intense. This was one cause 
of her vigorous and enduring hatred of Madame de Maintenon— 
another reason being the latter’s persevering efforts to get the 
Duce de Maine legitimised, which, in case of the Dauphin’s death, 
might have seriously affected the prospects of Madame’s own son 
as next heir. “There is an old German proverb,” she writes, 
“which is, that when the devil himself cannot go to a place, he 
sends an old woman; the truth of this is patent to all we 
members of the royal family.” 

Always vigorous in her powers of denunciation, Madame did 
not spare her unacknowledged sister-in-law. ‘The old serpent,” 
“the old toad,” “the King’s old wretch,” are terms that recur 
constantly whenever she has to mention her. “The old beast is 
dead!” she writes, jubilantly, in April, 1719; adding, “I feel 
sure that the things she most regretted leaving behind her were 
my son and myself in good health.” ‘TI fear,” she says in another 
letter, “ that the Maintenon’s death will turn out to resemble that 
of the Gorgons—many serpents will continue to appear. If she 
had died thirty years ago, all the poor Huguenots would be still in 
France, and their Charenton chapel would still be standing.” 

Madame had the high-bred instinct of courtesy to her inferiors. 
It was to her equals that her unsparing vigour of speech was 
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exhibited. Her love for dogs was passionate. She had them 
constantly with her. ‘ You could not,” she writes to her sister, 
“read part of my last letter, because a piece of it was torn off by 
one of my dogs. I know that you do not care for dogs; if you 
did, you would easily overlook :their few faults. One of mine, 
named Reine, is as sensible as a human being, and begins howling 
the moment I am out of sight.” Referring to a theory of 
Leibnitz, as to the immortality of animals, she says, “It is a 
great consolation for me to know that animals do not entirely 
perish, on account of my dear little dogs,” a remark that recalls 
the saying with which an old Northumbrian vicar used to startle 
the orthodox of his flock, “If dogs are not allowed in Heaven, I 
really should hardly care to go there.” 

Madame died December 8th, 1722, in her son’s arms. She had 
been ailing for long, and faced death with characteristic courage. 
Many doctors came to her bedside, but she said they were all 
quacks, and that she was content to die. Her life had been a 
rather dreary one. Possibly she was not sorry that the curtain 
was falling. ‘‘ You can embrace me if you like,” she said to one 
of her ladies, who kissed her hand, “for I am going to a land 
where all will be equal in the sight of God.” ‘ We are about to 
lose a good princess,” said Marais in his journal; “a rare and 
precious thing in these times.” ‘‘ She would have made a perfect 
gentleman,” observes St. Simon, which probably expresses well 
her courage, strength, benevolence, and fair dealing; while 
womanly graces were wanting. Brusque, startlingly outspoken, 
an unsparing enemy, and a faithful friend, she should not be 
forgotten or obscured by all the brilliance and beauty of her time 
—brilliance which probably hid not one tithe of her rough but 
sterling worth. 


























A Hunchback to His Linnet. 


Tue years are half a score, Dick, 
Or it may be rather more, Dick, 
Since I found you lying wounded all alone; 
You were in a sorry plight, Dick, 
And you couldn’t take to flight, Dick, 
For your little wing was broken with a stone. 


I caught you with some dodging, 
And I took you to my lodging, 
Where I doctored you with all my little skill; 
You soon began to know me, 
And you tried, old boy, to show me 
You were grateful for my efforts and good will. 


Your wounds I daily tended 
Till the poor wee wing was mended 
And you were convalescent, it was plain; 
Then I thought it seemed a pity 
To detain you in the City 
When the country air might set you up again. 


So your little cage I took, Dick, 
Somewhat sadly from its hook, Dick, 
And I set it down upon the window-ledge ; 
I was strangely loth to free you, 
And I wished that I could see you 
When you were snugly settled in some hedge. 
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When your prison was unlocked, Dick, 
Your comic head you cocked, Dick, 

And your merry twinkling little beads of eyes 
Seemed to look interrogation, 
For the novel situation 

Clearly filled you with amazement and surprise. 


You chirruped and you twittered, 
And your pretty wings you flittered, 

And your tuneful little throat began to swell 
As your voice rose clear and strong, Dick, 
In a sweetly-warbled song, Dick, 

And I fancied you were bidding me farewell. 


Then you hopped upon the sill, Dick, 
And with busy little bill, Dick, 
Preened your plumes in unmistakable delight, 
Till with a whirr you started, 
And away you swiftly darted, 
And you vanished in a moment from my sight. | 


“Such is gratitude,” I muttered, 
But the words were merely uttered 
In the momentary weakness of regret ; 
You must not be offended, 
Nor suppose that I intended 
Any serious aspersion, little pet. 





I was sadly dull that day, Dick, 
And my troubled thoughts would stray, Dick, 
From the price of Turkey carpets, rugs, and mats; 
I was dreaming all day long, Dick, 
Of your bonny farewell song, Dick, 
And I shuddered at imaginary cats. 


Now I never for a minute 
Had supposed that any linnet 
In his senses, and at liberty to fly, 
Would prefer a clerk rheumatic 
And a musty little attic 
To the country and the sunny summer sky. 
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Imagine my surprise, then— 

I could scarce believe my eyes, then, 
When I came home from the office that same night, 

And I found you perched up there, Dick, 

On the back of my old chair, Dick, 
A-twittering with all your little might. 


Egad! old boy, it moved me, 
For it showed you really loved me, 
And I’d never known the feeling much before. 
For, you see, ‘tis human nature 
To dislike a fellow creature 
Who is ugly and deformed and very poor. 


And ever since you’ve hung, Dick, 
In the window there and sung, Dick, 
And I’ve listened to your ever varied tune, 
And I’ve thought of fields and flowers, 
And sweet honeysuckle bowers 
Where the lover courts his mistress neath the moon. 


You would perch upon my finger, 
And you seemed to love to linger, 
Nor shunned my shapeless hunch nor shabby coat ; 
I forgot I was a cripple 
As I heard the clear notes ripple 
In a flood of merry music from your throat. 


But alas! all this is o’er, Dick, 
I shall never listen more, Dick, 
To the woodland songs that pleased me best of all ; 
Your liquid voice now fails you, 
And ’tis cruel age that ails you— 
You can only twitter feebly when I call. 


We have been the best of friends, Dick, 
But the longest friendship ends, Dick, 
And there’s always one that’s left behind to mourn. 
Still, “tis very hard to part, Dick, 
And my sorrow-stricken heart, Dick, 
Will sigh for you in solitude forlorn. 
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Adieu! old boy, you're going, 
And my foolish tears are flowing, 
While my poor distorted breast begins to swell. 
Your little course is run, Dick, 
Your day is all but done, Dick, 
So fare thee well, old comrade, fare thee well! 


G. K. Menzies. 























“Con—'e Know'd.” 


Tom Lawes was dead. “He had”—so ran the announcement 
which accompanied the invitation to his funeral—“ exchanged 
this troublesome world for a better.” And for nearly a week past 
this interesting fact sustained the conversation in every ale-house 
parlour, and interfered with the business of the markets, besides 
strangely affecting the conscience of certain good Christians. 
There was a fascination in the subject, because Tom had been 
such an evident living man for so long a time—and now, those 
who knew him best felt that he had gone to limbo, and was 
shrouded to them in an impenetrable mystery which was positively 
awful. And this sensation was reasonable enough, seeing that he 
died at home, in that village where so many members of his family 
had acted out their parts for the space of two full centuries. He 
—the last of them to go hence—possessed to the uttermost those 
characteristics for which his family was remarkable. Very fre- 
quently the resemblance in person and life extended to the 
manner of their death, and all lay indicated so plainly upon the 
surface, that it almost seemed as though in them humanity aban- 
doned those arts and hereditary devices which began with the 
sewing of fig-leaves. They played no part in politics beyond 
helping in the distribution and consumption of liquor consequent 
upon an election. They never posed as philanthropists, but they 
took the best of this world’s wealth that came within their reach 
to their own enjoyment ; and the things of literature, art, or science 
were as far from them as the dim sayings of Holy Writ itself. 
With irregular features, coarsening as they aged, sturdy, well- 
knit figures, heavy jaws and low foreheads, the young ones 
followed the old ones into the seventies, and sometimes into the 
eighties, in spite of hard drinking and exposure to all the severities 
of the English climate. Now and again one in his generation 
met his death as Tom had just done, who—till after he was 
seventy—drove the fastest horse in the county, and that very 
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often at night and without lamps, till some accident befell, and 
the hard-going life was suddenly snuffed out. 

It happened so with Tom. He was coming home late at night, 
having stayed his time at the “Green Man,” with other friends, 
and then, as usual, he made up for it on the road. He said he 
knew he could do it, although the roads were bad and there was 
a steaming fog. He had often done it before, when he had 
business appointments at home, and feared he would be late. 

These simple things are the hazards of life, for a man may do 
a great deal if the road is clear; but on this particular evening it 
chanced that another man had been delayed, possibly by the 
same cause as Tom. He, too, was making up on the road; and 
these men met in the fog, each driving his hardest, and Tom was 
thrown out on his head. The other was a younger man, and 
escaped with a good shaking ; but Tom was drawn out from where 
he lay among the smashed spokes of the other man’s wheel, and 
carried home to his own house on a gate. He was a heavy man 
to fall, and his head, though hard enough, was too old to bear such 
a battering. A few days passed, during which the strong frame 
heaved and struggled for life, and the poor bewildered mind strove 
to piece together recent events and to clear up the hard problem 
—what strange thing had happened to itself and the world at large. 
Then, like a child tired out with too long a day, the breath came 
and went easily, till at last he slept—Tom Lawes was dead. 

Then a wail rose up from the hearts of many who had taken 
his strong life as a matter of course—as one of those things like 
the “strength of the hills,” or “the depths of the sea,” which 
were ordered as we find them long before we were born, and which 
form so far a necessary part of this world’s scheme that we could 
not fancy the world without them. 

To not a few, Tom Lawes, if not exactly a benefactor, was at 
any rate the best master and the best friend they had known; 
and though it was true that he had no wife or child to add, by 
their mourning, to the pathos of his end, still his family was a 
large one; and beyond it the circle of the business connection 
which he inherited from his father stretched almost over the whole 
kingdom. At all horse fairs and sales, and wherever horses for the 
plough or van changed hands, there Tom Lawes’ broad figure and 
close-shaven face were a familiar sight. 

He was not a loquacious man. Even liquor would never melt 
a secret out of him which Tom desired to keep. But he was 
punctual in business matters. His word was as good as his bond, 
and he was always ready to pay his price. He wasa good judge 
of animals in his own line of business, and knew the pedigrees 
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and secret histories of most horses that were worth considering at 
all. This gave him great prestige among younger members of 
the profession, just as his regular and attentive business habits 
commanded the respect of men of his own standing. He was no 
scholar, but he could write a cheque, and put a higher figure to it 
than most people, if he chose. Report credited him with twice as 
much of the needful as any of his forefathers possessed; but 
perhaps he could afford to be more free with his money only 
because he had neither wife nor children. He was not a charitable 
man: neither hospitals nor schools ever saw his money ; but if an 
old stable-helper or drover out of employment came to Tom 
Lawes, he generally found him something to do, and kept him out 
of the workhouse. Therefore his praises were sung in many a public- . 
house, and it is an open question whether a man’s good name is 
not more likely to be challenged in a public-house than a church. 

As he had no land to speak of, Tom took no offence at poaching 
—and yet he had his morality, and he was not the less respected 
because it was known that there was a limit to his forbearance. 
No servant of his might thieve. As to drinking—they might be 
“drunk as lords” when he did not want them, which was some- 
times the case on Sunday; but when Monday morning came, 
either they were fit for work or they received no pay. With the 
parson and church-going Tom held as little as he did with schools 
and hospitals. There were times when a parson was necessary, 
and it was handy for people to be able to sign their names. When 
the parish doctor could not help a poor man, the hospital was the 
best place for him; besides, doctors must learn their business 
somewhere; doctoring and the mysteries of physic were not to be 
picked up in the hedgerows. Tom was proud of being a church- 
man, and though he never went to church except to attend 
weddings or funerals, he would have utterly scorned to go to 
chapel upon any pretext whatever. 

But now they were going to take Tom Lawes to church for the 
last time. He was to be taken to the family vault, where his 
father and mother lay, and where his brothers would come to join 
him not long hence. 

It was a still autumn day, serene and calm, and warm as 
summer. The pungent scent of dead leaves filled the air; a soft 
sun shone tenderly over the pale haze of the distant plain, and 
touched with loving light the quaint outline of the russet-tinted 
oaks. From the great grey tower of Kentish rag, the deep bell 
swung out its loud-toned wail. The three roads which ran up the 
steep hill to the church were dotted by knots of people, who were 
all converging towards one spot. Now and again a farmer or 
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dealer from a distance whisked past in his little gig, flicking his 
pony to urge him into the long hill. That much accomplished, 
some threw down their reins and jumped out without pulling up. 
These were the younger men, and three of them reaching the last 
pitch about the same time, greeted one another with a nod, and 
leaving the animals to mount the hill alone, drew towards each 
other and talked in low voices. From their short, jerky sentences 
it was clear that all three men felt disturbed in their mind with a 
sense of disaster. 

“Poor Tom!” said one. ‘ Gone at last.” 

“Terr’ble sudden.” 

“There’s a-many will miss him.” 

“ Allus tuk things quiet.” 

“Say as his nephies take it mortal hard.” 

“They take on so.” 

“ Quiet livin’ fellows, too.” 

“They ain’t at all fast.” 

“They be church-goers—reglar.” 

“ That’s along of their mother.” 

“She don’t use no force, neither.” 

“ Pretty nigh time for poor Tom by that clock.” 

“ Hope as they own’t be late along ’ith him to-day.” 

“Him wot were allus so punctual.” 

“Say! A sight o’ people to see the last o’ him.” 

“Bless ye! That man had a sight o’ friends.” 

“ 'T warn’t for much as he said, neither.” 

“Tf you axed him, Tom ’ud liefer say as he ‘din’t know.’ 
And all the time, he knowed !” 

“That were the w’y o’ he.” 

“ An’ yit a straighter man never walked.” 

“ Different to Michael Symmonds,” 

“ Aye, you're right!” 

* Yit they was friends!” 

“ But did you never notice as how they niver drank out o’ the 
same glass?” 


“For all they was friends these many years, yo niver see 
that done.” 


“Don’t blame Tom neither! Couldn’t abide that ere Michae! 
Symmonds.” 


“ He ain’t no friend o’ mine—niver wore—an’ niver will be— 
that’s one thing.” 


“Married the widdy o’ the ‘ Bird in Hand.’” 


“Aye! And niver no fear o’ their lettin the stuff git bad 
atween em.” 
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“Tom never had that weakness. He drank his glass, but no 
wimmen never got the better o’ he.” 

“No less than ’twere for the business.” 

“ He were a deal too straight for ’em. They warn’t agoin’ for 
to kitch he to marry they.” 

“Haply he took up with married wimmen ?” 

“Wot! Them as had husbands a-ready? That he dint!” 

“But that’s the best w’y to be sure. Square it along ’ith the 
husbands fust.” 

“ Lord bless ye, wot luck that man had! ” 

“ Aye, that wouldn’t never do for sich as you and me to try it 
on the same as he did.” 

« Ah—but Tom—’e know’d !” 

The rapid clanging of the great bell announced to the 
assembled crowd that the funeral drew near. Conversation 
ceased, and punctual to the stroke of three, four black horses 
drew the hearse which contained the last of Tom Lawes to the 
lych-gate. 

All hats were doffed as the bearers drew out the massive coffin. 
One by one the mourning coaches containing relatives and friends 
followed in succession, while a body of friends walked before the 
coflin—and far off, still far off, was the white flutter of a surplice, 
and the glint of sunlight on the gilt edges of a book. 

A solemn hush held the crowd almost breathless; but one old 
man—a stable-helper—pressed on up the hill in spite of evident 
fatigue. 

“Jonnas,” he murmured, addressing himself, “yo mun be to 
toime. They was hisn words.” 

Up above in the lych-gate, a robin was busy looking for spiders. 
They are fat and prosperous in the autumn, and their eggs, which 
are so plentiful then, clear the voice. The many flies which 
have nourished them all through the summer are also fat and sleepy 
in the autumn, and walk easily into the large webs so daringly 
displayed. The robin flung out a gay song in the intervals when 
his sharp beak was not employed picking the plump assassins from 
their thievish lurking-places, where they sat in darkness planning 
murder. The crowd excited rather than disturbed the robin. 
He liked to watch human beings, and prided himself on his 
intimacy, and above all his knowledge of the race. The unfamiliar 
scent of stephanotis came up to him where he sat, and reminded 
him not disagreeably of greenhouses in winter time. He could 
see white flowers laid in masses on the grass and on an old tomb. 

Human beings and their labours interested the robin. All that 


morning men had been at work bending over picks and spades— 
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and he had perched on clods they had turned out. Some scraps 
they laid aside. They said the parson would “call out” if he 
saw them. How they toiled! And what for? He shook him- 
self and winked his eye. He would stir them up with another 
tune, and forthwith he flung out his cheeriest song, till suddenly 
he was silenced, startled by the deep human voice reading with 
measured resonance, and the earnestness of conviction— 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth 3 

“’E knowe, do ’e?” soliloquised Jonas Lopes; “’e s’y as ’e 
knowe.” 

The crowd passed from the mellow sunshine through the dark 
portals. The last glimpse of the white flowers which lay on the 
heavy burden passed out of sight. The robin knew the church 
inside and out. Just to-day the sun was pleasant. It was the 
perversity of that human nature which it was his business to 
study that made them crowd inside. 

Outside in the road the ponies grazed, and were minded by boys on 
whom the police kept their eyes. People came to church that day 
who never came at other times. Amongst these was Jonas Lopes. 

Jonas was arrayed in very thin old black clothes. They were his 
very best and, for the most part, were presented to him at odd 
times by the deceased. He only donned these precious garments 
on very particular occasions, and when he was sure of being sober, 
or, as he expressed it, “dry.” 

As he edged his way into church, a thousand thoughts whirled 
through his mind, and fairly bewildered his brain. He had 
walked about fourteen miles to be present at this funeral, and to 
ensure being sober had tasted nothing since breakfast, fearing 
that food would produce thirst, and that thirst would get the 
better of him. ‘ Jonas never drank anything but beer. He was 
older than he used to be, he told himself, for he felt a curious 
faintness overcome him, but this, on reflection, he decided was 
proper and natural to being dry, and was not to be wondered at. 
All church-goers were dry, and he knew just how they looked 
when they were on the road for church. 

He had come so far to see the last of Tom Lawes, and see it 
he must. After it was over he would take measures to correct his 
dryness, and he drew his hand across his mouth when he thought 
of the “ Bird in Hand.” So he pressed on with the crowd, keeping 
his eyes fixed on the great oak coffin borne aloft, and the masses 
of snow-white flowers, and trying to associate these unfamiliar 
sights with old Tom Lawes. He strained his ears to listen to 
what the parson was saying, with a vague kind of hope that some 
of it might relate to Tom, and tell of his present condition. But 
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the words sounded strange and difficult. They ran in a language 
that Tom never used, and referred to things that he never 
remarked upon. 

Some one in the congregation saw Jonas, and recognised the 
old stable-helper. Divining the devotion which had brought him 
so far, and perhaps touched with sympathy, this man beckoned 
Jonas, and made room for him in his seat. This unexpected 
condescension was very gratefully accepted, and as he sank wearily 
on the bench Jonas felt himself almost a ehurch-goer. He sat 
on the edge of the seat, holding his hat very nervously before him, 
and straining his ears to hear the mingled sounds of the bearers’ 
measured tread and the deep cadence of Holy Writ. The 
solemnity of the moment impressed him inexpressibly. He felt 
in a dim sense that he was catching some perception of the breath 
of sanctity. And he racked his brains to remember any good 
words which he had chanced to hear in his time, and had forgotten 
long ago. He was anxious——oh, how terribly anxious he was to 
show all dutiful respect to the man whom he had called “ Master,” 
but whom he reckoned to be his only friend in life. 

The great west door was wide open to allow the people to 
throng into the church; rich and poor were there mingled 
together, but all trod softly, and were too bent upon a common 
object to notice a humble four-footed intruder. 

Suddenly a sharp howl made Jonas start. He turned his 
head quickly and recognised to his horror a lean liver-and-white 
mongrel bitch as his own—not too honourably maintained— 
possession. It was as though that side of his life most remote 
from church-going was rising up against him, and the moment 
was one of exceeding bitterness. 

The muddy and disreputable-looking dog was looking and 
snuffing in all directions to find him, and Jonas trembled lest 
in spite of his best clothes he should not escape her unquestionable 
nose. It was a terrible visitation. The authorities would blame 
him for a disturbance, and perhaps they would both be turned 
out together, and what a scandal that would be—and at Tom’s 
funeral too, 

He turned his eyes away, and kept them fixed upon the parson. 
He would not see the dog. 

With all his might he strove to understand the words. Haply 
he might get some good out of them. 

“As one star differeth from another star.” 

“Poor Tom!” he thought wearily as he remembered the coming 
winter. “Aye! ’e’s a long way off Oy reckon, and Oy shall miss 
him afore Christmas. Oy kean’t but think o’ the toime Oy were 
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a thievin’ o’ they tarnups. Oy niver did it agin, Tom! Noa, nut 
arter yo kitched o’ me that unce.” 

Another sharp howl from the puppy made him start and in- 
terrupted his reflections. ‘Cuss ye! ye darnistable cuss! Can’t 
ye bequiet? I ain’t a-goin’ to see ye, and the Lord send ye don’t 
see me! Wotiver are ye at, a shakin’ 0’ Sophy Root’s skirts! 
Sure an’ if she be a big woman, there’s room enough for sich as 
yew. Sophy, woman,” he whispered, hoarse with distress, “ doan’t 
’e take to screechin’—tain’t but a pup. (Darn they wimmen, a 
man can’t noways do nowt. Any man might think I were a-doin’ 
rightly a-settin’ on thicky bench—but noa!) Sophy, woman, 
there’s a lady a-speakin’ to ye; go in her seat, woman, like 
a good un!” 

But Sophy replied in a trembling pipe which sounded shrilly in 
the church. 

“Oy’m a-feared as that'll bite me.” 

“That own’t bite ye, nut 7!” 

But Sophy remained stationary, with the puppy gnawing het 
ankles and rolling about in and out her skirts. The time might 
come, she felt, when she should scream. Jonas, seeing what 
was in her mind, turned his eyes resolutely to the parson; and 
Miss Caird, becoming desperate, left her seat, and taking Sophy 
by the arm led her gently the few steps necessary to place her in 
safety. For a moment the puppy stared wildly round. She had 
forgotten everything except the flavour of Sophy’s boots, and 
could no longer scent out Jonas. Catching sight of Sophy 
disappearing, she plunged wildly into the pew across Miss Caird, 
and suddenly subsided into silence and repose under the bench 
behind Sophy’s skirts. 

But Jonas was fascinated by new words which reached his ears. 
He listened because he reckoned that the parson knew more 
about Tom—* nor any o’ we,” as he expressed it. 

“ Wot’s that he’s a-s’ying : ‘ We mun all be chynged !’ Noa, then! 
He kean’t knowe nowt about Tom! Tom warn’t niver one to 
chynge. Ah, passon he down’t knowe nowt! For all hisn 
larnin’ ’e down’t knowe nowt. Latin an’ Greek an’ al sich per- 
tensions, an’ yit ’e down’t know nowt. ’E be one ’o that sort wot 
gew about a-s’ying as they knowe, and when that comes to the 
push they down’t knowe. Oy did wuk for he five year, and by 
that same token I can tell yo he down’t knowe nowt. Oy’m 
blessed if durin’ that time Oy din’t take home uppards o’ thirty 
bushels o’ tarnups. Oy deed, an’ more besides. Some an mun 
ha’ gien he a sort o’ tickling jist at the last, an’ yit we parded 
good friends. ‘ Yo down’t wholly suit me,’ he sez,‘ but Oy'll gie yo 
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a character, for, sez he, ‘Oy down’t knowe nowt agin yo.” An’ no 
more he din’t, I down’t b’lieve. ’E’s gien me a shillin’ now an’ 
agin sin’ time I were out o’ work like, but he ain’t niver took me 
on—only a job in the churchyard, a-sweepin’ or a-mowin’ o’ grass 
—but that ere do gue agin my stomick.” 

That evening, as Jonas sat the centre of an admiring circle in 
the parlour of the “ Bird in Hand,” he said in the tone of one 
who knew— 

“Tt were wholly wonderful the sight 0’ people wot was there to 
see the last o’ Tom, but there warn’t a-menny as know’d he same 
as Oy. ’E know’d, and I stuck to ’im, an’ I could work for ’im— 
as I couldn’t for n’er another man—a’case Oy allus know’d 
’e know’d. That kep me agin mysen. Oy know’d twarn’t a mite 
o use to try to gue agin he. Yo couldn’t niver head him 
neither. Only once I tried it, an’ thin he got the better o’ me! 
It were along o’ they tarnups, gret white uns, they was. Oy 
thart—Waal, Oy ain’t a-goin’ to scrape thicky al d’y for ship an’ 
nary hef an mysen. So afore I went home Oy put half a score or 
so in my inards coat pocket—wot hangs loose like—an’ the next 
evenin’ Idid thesame. Why, Lord bless me! ef Oy din’t ’ear Tom 
a-s ying, ‘Oy’ll larn yo to be a-thievin’ o’ my tarnups!’ An’ 
then I jist went muzzy in my head like, an’ felt I were a-grippin’ 
hould o’ the straw wot lies there, an’ seemly as ’twere a ingino 
a-bein’ druv backards an’ forards over my back. Lord! Din’t’e 
lay it on straight! Oy niver tuk no more tarnups. Hisn hand 
were that heavy! Gin Oy wanted tarnups Oy tuk ’em off some 
un else. Oy niver tuk no more o’ hisn—an’ he know'd it! 

“The passon’s readen’ were powerful, but Oy were that tuk up 
Oy couldn’t mind much o’ wot he said. Oy doubt ’tisallus pretty 
nigh the same, but Oy couldn't mind it much by reason that 
I were that dry. Lord, as Oy sot there Oy were that dry r 

“Yo mun be,” put in an acquaintance. “’Gin ye gue to charch 
yo mun be dry ; charch-goers is allus dry.” ° 

“But now,” replied Jonas in an argumentative tone, “ don’t 
yew think now—as if ’twere so, seemly—as they might git more 
goodness out of it ef they din’t go to it quite sodry? Don’t yo 
think so?” 

“Oy kean’t s’y,” returned the other, “but Oy mind, when Oy 
went to git married, Oy tould Tom (wot’s gone) I were a-goin’ to 
take my yong ’ooman to charch. ‘ Waz-al, Bill,’ sez ’e, ‘do keep 
yoursel dry. ’E sez, ‘Yo mun be dry ’gin yo gue to charch for 
the passon to see ye.” 

‘‘O’ course, that were so! An’ Oy’m a-thinkin’ ’twas nigh as 
well Oy were dry—ef Tom know'd.” 
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A fresh comer entered the parlour who drew all the attention 
to himself, and Jonas relapsed into silence long and deep, till at 
length he rose and went home, although he was still somewhat 
dry. For the first time in his life there came over him a doubt 
as to the extent of Tom’s sagacity—and with it the overpowering 
sense of loss—the vacuum, loneliness and mystery of death, for 
maybe Tom had ceased to know. The new-comer to the inn 
parlour had still more to tell of Tom, for he had heard the 
contents of the will, and therefore knew what would become of 
the farm and the other worldly property. But there were certain 
other things about Tom that only one person knew, and they came 
back to her mind when she stood by his open grave. 

All the mourners were gone, and the crowd had vanished, 
leaving only the bruised turf to show where it had passed. She 
still lingered in the churchyard, though the diggers were rapidly 
shovelling the earth into the grave. The afternoon was closing 
in, and the sun was shining like a jewel behind the golden filigree 
of the wych-elms which flanked the graveyard on the west. She 
stood a little apart, by a long established grave, marked by a 
recumbent cross. Sometimes her eyes rested on the grave at her 
fest, where violets, half hidden by dead leaves, nestled between 
the arms of the cross, and then she looked again towards the 
grave-diggers. She stooped and picked a violet—one little touch 
of amethyst in a setting of rich old gold. It was a sentimental 
whim which suddenly touched her—to pick a flower from the 
grave of one, and drop it, when the diggers were not looking, 
into the grave of the other. Then, with a quick movement, she 
resumed her old position, watching the diggers and the sunset. 

She was no longer young; but in some hearts sentiment never 
dies. She had passed her eightieth year, and her hair, that 
was as white as rime frost, was gathered loosely back from a 
countenance that the hand of time had touched lovingly, as 
though to ripen, rather than deface her youth. Though she was 
lovely in her old age, her lips were almost too thin for beauty, 
and suggested a soul that would “be still, and murmur not” 
through the storms and oppressions of this life. Just then the 
touch of sadness added to the charm of a certain resignation in 
her air, and yet her lips parted in a smile. 

It was no longer the still open grave she saw, but a flower 
border, bright with June roses and a thousand summer flowers. 
A garden gate swung on its hinges, and shut again with a loud 
click, and a young man came towards her. What he said was not 
very fluently spoken, but he made his meaning clear enough, and 
put the question straightly. And she answered it as she felt, 
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and carelessly as to how he took it. When he appealed against 
her refusal, she coldly advised him to try elsewhere. 

“It shall be you or no one,” was his terse reply, and he 
repeated it again as he left the gate. “You or no one— 
remember.” 

And she remembered it now—having well nigh forgotten it all 
these years. With a touch of remorse, she wondered if she had 
been right, or even kind. Just at that time her feelings were 
engrossed with one who had come to her so differently—in all the 
odour of sanctity, with the taint of consumption in his blood. 
How well she remembered every line of his face, every shade in 
its expression, as he stood in his white linen, that is “the 
righteousness of saints,” reading the alternate verses of the 
exquisite poetry of psalm lyrics of old. Then he had coughed 
himself into his grave, and lay there under the white cross. 

There had never been any love passages between them. 
Perhaps they had been too shy and timid; but they both knew 
the flutter and the flush, and there was much innocent dallying 
mingled with church-bells, the almshouses, choir practices, and 
the like. Then he died—and that was the thin thread of senti- 
ment in her life. 

And Tom Lawes? She had almost forgotten about him. They 
had lived in the same village so many years. They were 
neighbours, but they rarely met. His path in life lay to the 
markets and fairs, and hers was still to the church and the 
almshouses. 

Now that he was dead, she wondered, was it mere habit which 
had kept him single, or did he do it on her account? Somewhat 
dimly, she began to see herself—how solitary her life was. Was 
his so too? She had despised him on account of his mundane 
tastes and material existence. Now she felt surprised to see how 
many mourned him—how missed, aye, respected he was. A 
vague regret rose within her that the course of this world was 
not so ordered that he might have drawn a little closer to her 
life, and a suspicion began to dawn upon her that her own might 
have been fuller and more wholesome for some of his strong 
sense, 

Nothing in life causes that strange revulsion which follows 
death. It is the silence which speaks. And who can tell how 
much more wisdom may be in that voice than in all the songs of 
life ? 

For in the heydey of life, when our mouths are filled with 
laughter and our hearts with song, when the world is young and 
flower-strewn, and the sun shines over all, then it is so hard to 
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see the truth. We do not dwell upon skeletons—rocks are 
poetical figures. The world must be as we fancy it, and there 
are fairies in every flower. St. George and his dragon are facts, 
and saints are real, and miracles matters of course, and angels at 
hand, whenever we require them, to take us to their care. It is 
afterwards that questions arise. It is only when frosty Time has 
laid his thievish fingers upon the gladness, and the beauty falls 
apart—when the twilight of the long night deepens, it is then 
that we cry so bitterly for lights kindled by human hands, 
because God has left us in the darkness alone. The figures 
hurrying past us are dim in the atmosphere of uncertainty. We 
know them not, although they bear a strange resemblance to the 
friends of long ago. They would not understand our language if 
we hailed them—here, where we stumble sadly in the gathering 
darkness. Then in the lightning flash of death, when God sends 
His messenger of light, it is a supreme moment, and in that last 
struggle the mask is laid aside. The features look, in their 
rigidity, as they did in the days of youth; and then we know 
more of our brother man, and of the supreme mystery which we 
call God, than was shown to us by the beacon of religion, the 
revolving lights of science, or the flickering torch of philosophy. 

These things are the guerdon of old age, the reward for long 
life spent bravely in the world, the recompense for many sorrows, 
many tears, and many a precious cross; and who shall say that 
anything experience or imagination can offer equals in value the 
prize of this hard won knowledge ? 

These were her thoughts when the vestry door opened and the 
vicar came out across the turf towards her. She hoped he had 
not seen her drop that violet. Not for the world would she have 
had any human being witness that action. She ranked it now 
among her follies, and smiled to think she should be so foolish in 
old age. 

He was utterly ignorant of her feelings, for he had not seen 
the episode, and came towards her with some surprise. 

“What, you here, Miss Mayhew! What a crowd there was! I 
did not expect so many.” 

“Tom Lawes was very well known,” she answered. 

“T suppose so. I must own I was surprised to see how many 


appeared to feel his death; and he was a man who lived without 
God in the world.” 


“He was very kind-hearted.” 

“T think he must have been. Yet his way of life was almost 
heathen. He never came to church, and I saw very little of him. 
Still, he never opposed me—not actively, at least.” 
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“Tt never was the way with his family to come to church.” 

“No; only those boys. And that’s their mother’s doing.” 

“ And the surprise of the whole family.” 

After a pause the vicar asked— 

“Did you know him, Miss Mayhew ?” 

“TI know him! Yes, very well, years ago. He was—a friend 
of my brother’s—till they had a difference. After that we did not 
see so much of him.” 

There was a pause. The grave was full, and the diggers had 
only to shovel up the loose earth and make a tidy hillock. 

“T fear he was a godless man,” said the vicar. And as the 
other did not respond, he added sadly, “I fear it may have been 
my fault. I did not know how to approach him. I am so 
ignorant of the ways of such men’s lives. God knows, there may 
have been something he felt.” 

The diggers scraped their boots against their spades, and 
proceeded to lay on the fresh mound the wreaths and flowers 
which had been left at the lych-gate. The senders of these 
tokens betrayed their taste in the style of the mementoes, for 
instead of the customary circlet or cross, the stephanotis and 
heliotrope were bound upon wire frames in the shape of horse- 
collars, and violets were massed into the form of horse-shoes. 

“Everything in his life was foreign to my experience.” 

“Yes. It was a business which he inherited from his father, 
and they have lived liked this for many generations.” 

“ How strange that seems!” 

Then, as they walked away together, the lady answered— 

“Tt was all strange—as you say, impossible for us to know 
what he may have felt.” 

And in her heart she added softly, ‘“‘ Poor Tom, God knows!” 
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A Canon. 


In olden days a weary bard 
Would touch with loving hand his lyre, 
And from its melodies inspire 

A breath that earth had never marred. 


So comes to me a wild desire 
On plaintive strings my grief to vent— 
The grief of brain and hands o’erspent 


With wreathing rhymes for paltry hire. 


But, as some sweet-voiced instrument 
Would lure the tears I dare not=shed, 
I touch my slender purse instead, 


And wonder when ’twill buy the scent 


Of flow’ry fields, whereon my head 
May sink ’midst grasses daisy-starred, 
And lose awhile the notes that jarred, 

And still must jar, till I am dead. 


F. H. $. 














Che Witchery of the Quantock Hills. 


To the outside public Dartmoor and Exmoor are better known 
than the Quantock Hills in West Somerset. Perhaps it is that 
this range, which formed the ancient boundary, eastwards, of 
Damnonia, is too small to attract attention. Not more than 
eight miles in length, and averaging no more than two or three 
miles in breadth, the Quantocks cannot be remote or isolated 
enough to constitute “a fearful joy” to the adventurous explorer, 
whose most serious aberration in a fog would speedily terminate 
in a wander down some romantic combe to a welcome farmhouse 
or clustering village. Indeed, there is scarcely room enough on the 
heights for a veritable solitude. It is different with Dartmoor 
and the rugged heights of Yes Tor and the neighbouring Tors, 
which are wild enough to satisfy an exigeant lover of the sublime 
and lonely ; it is different also with the royal forest of Exmoor, as 
the belated “ hind-hunter” on a November day may know, if he 
chances to be thrown out on Lucot Hill or Brendon Two Gates. 
The shadows of evening, if they fall upon a moor enveloped in a 
fog or driving sea-mist, are weird and uncomfortable, and the 
conviction is forced somewhat obtrusively by the elements on the 
rider that hind-hunting in November is something very different 
from stag-hunting in August and a picnic lunch at Cloutsham 
Ball. 

Nevertheless, the Quantocks can boast, here and there, of a 
genuine bit of moorland with broad spaces of heath and fern, 
which are miniature replicas of more inscrutable wildernesses, just 
enough to deceive the wanderer into believing that he is com- 
pletely dissevered from the world below, and alone with the 
shaggy hill ponies and mountain sheep. The Quantock paths are 
greener than those of Exmoor, the outlines of the combes more 
rounded, and the vegetation grows thicker and closer upon the 
ground. The red sandstone that crops up here and there in a 
quarry or along a beech-tree fence gives the country a warmer 
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look, and the dense oak scrub even in winter forms a beautiful 
rustling cover along the hillside. The Quantocks are noted for 
their trees, especially the beech-trees. That great natural philo- 
sopher, Andrew Crosse of Broomfield, the famous electrician (of 
whom more anon), has noted in a paper read before the Somerset 
Archeological Society on the natural history of the Quantocks, 
that a beech-tree on his Quantock property, blown down in a 
hurricane, was upwards of 100 feet in length and contained nine 
tons of timber. Close by, Spanish chestnuts have grown, 
measuring 2) feet in girth; pollard ashes have attained a huge 
size, and silyer Scotch and larch firs have grown to an unusual 
bulk. In Broomfield churchyard stands a yew tree said to be 
more than a thousand years old, and more than 25 feet in 
circumference. 

Perhaps in their capabilities for growing heavy timber the 
Quantocks excel any district either on Exmoor or Dartmoor. 
Often the wayfarer may pause to notice with admiration the 
gnarled and knotted roots of the magnificent beeches twisted in 
python shape into the deep red soil and firmly imbedded in the 
hillside, so that nothing less than a hurricane could displace them. 
In the summer the wealth of branching foliage that is reared up 
on the grey and lichen-covered branches is enormous. 

Vegetation is in every way richer on the Quantocks than on 
Exmoor, for, otherwise, how would it be possible to account for 
the superior size and weight of the Quantock red deer—“ Fat are 
the stags that champ the boughs of these dark Quantock hills” 
like those of the Ciminian woods. Not unfrequently a deer will 
weigh ten score, and the most magnificent antler known in the 
West Country was procured on the Quantocks in October, 1893, 
after a run with the Devon and Somerset stag-hounds. The find 
was on Flory Down, in the heart of the Quantocks, and the finish 
in the conservatory at St. Audries House, West Quantoxhead. 
Rowland Ward, who mounted the head, now gracing the hall of 
St. Audries, declared that it compared most favourably with the 
finest Scotch heads. 

Contrasted with Exmoor, the landscapes and seascapes to be 
seen from the Quantocks are more varied and more extensive, 
although a patriotic lover of Exmoor might wish to challenge the 
Quantock resident to show anything like the view to be obtained 
on a clear day from Dunkery Beacon. But nevertheless it must 
be contended that the Quantocks are so placed that a far more 
interesting series of natural features can be comprehended in one 
grand coup d’wil. To the north is the Severn sea, with the 
highlands of South Wales and the great Brecon Beacon itself 
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showing occasionally, eastwards spreads the classic land round 
Glastonbury and Wells, and south and west is a fair and beautiful 
champaign. 

Thrust far up into the land, with their feet resting on the 
Bristol Channel, the Quantocks lie athwart a classic and well- 
cultivated land. Their wildness on the ridges is more than half 
redeemed by the scenes of cultivated repose which meet the eye 
on every side. Yonder, on the east, lies Glastonbury and the 
ancient Valley of Avalon, famed for its apple-orchards and vine- 
yards. For was not the wine of the Pathanesburg vineyard one 
of the boasts of the monks of Glastonbury? Round many of the 
Quantock cottages the old vines are still a common feature, 
recalling an industry of the past and a mark of monastic agri- 
culture. Yonder, on the west, towards Brendon and Exmoor is a 
long valley famed as the chosen abode of the Cistercian monks, 
Cleeve Abbey is, in its very ruins, a suggestive monument of former 
grandeur and opulence, and opulence, indeed, won easily from a 
receptive and fertile soil. Beginning in poverty, the Cistercian 
monks quickly acquired wealth by pursuing most diligently the 
art of agriculture. No doubt their example was contagious, and 
their improved methods were a precedent to all the Quantock 
pastoralists. There was a time when agriculture invaded the 
heights of the Quantocks. Here and there to the keen eye of the 
observer it is clear that, perhaps centuries ago, the Quantock 
ploughman turned up his six-furrow ridges and grew a meagre 
crop. All this has ceased long ago, for this class of “ high” 
farming does not pay in England now, and the ridges, covered 
with a thick carpet of heath and furze, are left to the roaming 
red deer. 

But what of the famous “ Vale of Taunton Dean ” which abuts 
indeed upon the southern slopes of the Quantocks? In Norden’s 
work called ‘The Surveyor’s Dialogue,’ and dated 1607 (quoted 
by the late Professor Rogers in his ‘ Agriculture and Prices’), we 
find that the writer dwells with great satisfaction on the agri- 
culture of the western counties, and particularly that near 
Taunton in Somerset. He calls the famous valley “ The Paradise 
of England.” Here, he says, the landowner, the farmer and the 
labourer are equally diligent in the due cultivation of the soil, 
which is naturally fertile. Sometimes, he says, the produce of 
this land rises to eight or even ten quarters of wheat per acre. 
Nearly three hundred years ago things were better, relatively, in 
old England, and especially in the Vale of Taunton Dean, than 
they now are. Add to this the encomium of old Drayton in his 
‘ Polyolbion ’ :— 
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“What eare so empty is, that hath not heard the sound 
Of Taunton’s fruitfull Deane? Not matcht by any ground 
ee Where sea-ward Quantock stands.” 


Like the plains of Lombardy, the rich tracts around the Quan- 
tocks are not without the more grim associations of war. Yonder, 
at the mouth of the Parrett, the Danes landed and fought with the 
men of ancient Damnonia. Danesborough, probably, was one of 
their fastnesses and retreats. Sedgmoor, well within sight, 
recalls the last fratricidal war of England; and Taunton Castle 
and Bridgwater remind us of the stirring times of the great 
Rebellion, in which Admiral Blake, himself a Quantock man born 
and bred, and owning a Quantock manor at Tuxwell, was so great 
and notable a figure. 

The Quantocks, indeed, are capable of being described in so 
many ways by a facile pen that we might conclude that there 
were few spots in England replete with so many associations and 
in the possession of so many natural attractions. It has so hap- 
pened, however, that the fame of the Quantocks does not rest 
altogether upon the researches of the antiquary and historian, nor 
upon the exploits of the sportsman and hunter who, ever since 
the reputed days of Cardinal Beaufort—who kept a noble kennel, 
tradition says, at Halsway Manor—has slotted the red deer to his 
lair in their romantic combes ; it seems to rest upon associations 
far more subtle and enduring: upon the triumphs of the human 
understanding achieved thereon, upon the fancies of the poet 
snatched at random from its brows, upon the graver cogitations of 
the philosopher pursued laboriously amongst its woods and forests. 
Should the breeze on the uplands rustle the oak coppices of Danes- 
borough or sweep in eddying gusts the dead holly leaves in the 
hollows, “ the whirl-blast from behind the hill” should whisper 
to us the names of Wordsworth and Coleridge; should the 
thunderstorm peal with reverberating echoes along the slopes of 
Willsneck, and bend the beech-trees and larches of Broomfield, it 
should recall the weird experiments in natural philosophy of 
Andrew Crosse, the Quantock electrician. Empirics and experi- 
mentalists, one and all, both Crosse, the philosopher, and Words- 
worth and Coleridge, the poets, agreeing together so far as they 
were the recipients of the world’s ridicule, but emerging afterwards 
as leaders of men and pioneers of thought ! 

It is hard to localise genius or even to make a rough guess 
where the next “star” will arise. Nothing is so erratic as genius, 
nothing less tolerant of prescribed time, place, and circumstance. 
Therefore, it is very extraordinary that a revolution in literature 
and poetry as inaugurated by Coleridge and Wordsworth during 
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the “Nether Stowey period,” in 1797-1800, should have been 
shortly followed by revelations in science as demonstrated by 
Andrew Crosse, the Quantock electrician. Was there something 
about the chosen laboratory of the Quantock Hills which, by some 
fortunate astral conjuncture, fostered original thought? Osten- 
tatiously, all these men, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Crosse, were 
never weary of saying how much they owed to the genius loci and 
the spirit of the place. 

It seems as if, under certain circumstances, the mind of man 
was more free to work, to think, to originate when brought face 
to face with Nature and Nature’s most admirable aspects, more 
free than when “ cribbed, cabined, and confined” within the four 
walls of a city. It may be easily understood how nature-poets 
like Wordsworth and Coleridge have drawn upon the outside 
world for picturesque imagery; but with the operations of the 
chemist’s laboratory we have been accustomed to associate less 
esthetic perceptions. §. T. Coleridge saw and described “the 
burst of prospect” and “the shadowy main,” the “ soft and silent 
spots,” the green sheep-tracks, the “fruit-like perfume of the 
golden furze ;” possessing all things with intensest love, he “ shot 
his being” through earth, sea, and air on the Quantock ridges. 
No one can read his “Fears in Solitude,’ “ France, an Ode,” 
“Frost at Midnight,” ‘“‘ The Nightingale,” “ The Lime-tree Bower, 
my Prison,” without at once perceiving how much the poet was 
indebted to Quantock scenery for his happiest ideas. The stately 
Wordsworth, looking back over a length of years, never forgets 
those “ airy ridges,” over which he and Coleridge roved unchecked, 
whilst Coleridge sang of the bright-eyed mariner and the woes of 
Christabel. He, too, was planning great things, and held even 
then the scheme of the Excursion before him to be fulfilled in 
later years. 

Andrew Crosse was equally enthusiastic and, in a sense, equally 
poetical. No keener observer than he had ever wandered over the 
Quantocks. As a philosopher he would say—mark every aspect of 
Nature, note every hourly and daily mutation that may occur, 
trace her to her hiding- places, and use the knowledge thus gained 
for the advancement of science. Wordsworth, with equal care 
and with equal application, followed Nature, but with another 
sphere of knowledge held before him, the purification of our sen- 
timents and the strengthening of our moral instincts. ‘One 
impulse from a vernal wood” might teach him more than the 
laboured efforts of sages and of precise moralists. Both Words- 
worth and Crosse, therefore, setting out from different poles of 
thought, were able to meet, metaphorically, if not actually, on the 
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green paths of Quantock, both gathering inspiration from the 
elemental aspects of earth, sky, and sea, ever present to them 
there beneath the wide canopy of heaven. 

Andrew Crosse was acquainted slightly with William Words- 
worth, but the intercourse between them was not productive of 
much, Wordsworth living principally in the north of England 
after his Alfoxton sojourn. Richard Crosse, a brother of Andrew 
Crosse, and himself a metaphysician, is said to have called on 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge on one occasion, and to have left him 
after three hours’ talking in the middle of his second sentence. 
Southey and Andrew Crosse were known to one another, and are 
described as closely resembling one another, the great difference 
being that the electrician’s brow was more massive, and the lower 
part of his face less correct and not so chiselled as Southey’s, yet 
indicating more power. 

Once Crosse and Southey met on the Quantock Hills; the 
philosopher pondering over the curious discovery of the Acarus 
galvanicus, an insect which appeared between the poles of the 
voltaic current and surprised him considerably by its appearance ; 
Southey was toiling up a hill behind a carriage which was to take 
him to Mr. Poole’s at Stowey. This was probably in 1836, when 
Southey went with his son Cuthbert on a tour from Keswick to 
Shropshire, Bristol, thence to Taunton, Devonshire, and the 
Land’s End. On this tour Southey intended to show his son all 
the scenes of his childhood and youth. By birth the Southeys 
were Quantock men, the father of the poet having been born at 
Holford Farm, just under the Quantocks, in the parish of Lydiard 
S. Lawrence. Southey, it would seem, was crossing the Quan- 
tocks from Lydiard §. Lawrence to Stowey, and met the philo- 
sopher, with eyes bent upon the ground, absorbed by the wonderful 
discovery he had made, As the “ Ancient Mariner” might have 
held the wedding-guest, so Andrew Crosse held Southey spell- 
bound on the road. ‘ Well,” exclaimed Southey, “I am the first 
traveller that has ever been stopped by so extraordinary an 
announcement.” It seemed, indeed, like one chapter of the curious 
witchery of the Quantock Hills. 

We are too apt to think of experimenting chemists as having 
little colouring in their lives, men of crucibles and retorts, 
symbols and algebraic signs, with few or no esthetic sympathies 
with their environment. Philosopher Crosse was not one of this 
kind, and in a charming descriptive account he has given of 
these, his native hills, he has waxed warm and eloquent :— 


“In my walks,” he says, “over the Quantock Hills my attention has 
been called to their products, their minerals, the woods which adorn their 
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sides, the varied and magnificent views from their highest tops (such as 
Coleridge pictured to himself in ‘The Lime-tree Bower, my Prison’), the 
distant channel bounded by the Welsh mountains, and a thousand acces- 
sories which it is impossible to behold with common sensations... . 
Far stronger are they when I reflect that I drew my first breath within 
their precincts, and that those from whom I derived my existence sleep 
beneath their soil.” 

Fyne Court, the seat of the Crosse family, has been in their 
possession for more than two hundred and fifty years, the house 
having been built in 1629 by a former Andrew Crosse. It lies 
in a hollow, and is almost concealed from the view of the 
passengers along the main road. The parish itself, situated on 
the extreme southern edge of the Quantocks, is noted for its 
quiet beauty, and forms the boundary of the famous Vale of 
Taunton Dean. Although only six miles from Taunton, the 
steep ascent of the lowest neck or ridge over the Quantocks makes 
it very inaccessible. It is a veritable eagle’s nest perched high 
up, but shielded and protected by the many undulations of land, 
well-timbered and fertile, which branch out hither and thither in 
wayward and irregular fashion. 

Before the Crosse family came to Broomfield it is said they 
lived at Charlynch close by, and one of their ancestors, Sir Robert 
Crosse, is said to have accompanied Sir Walter Raleigh in some 
of his explorations. There is a probability about this, as Captain 
Keymis, the comrade of Sir Walter on that last ill-fated Orinoco 
expedition, was an ancestor of the Keymis Tyntes who still hold 
the manor adjoining Broomfield. With a good show of historical 
reason the philosopher could boast of being attached to his native 
heath. Fyne Court was dear to him for every reason, the most 
powerful of all being, in all probability, the fact that here, in the 
midst of ancestral groves, the philosopher, face to face with 
Nature, had wrested from Nature one of her most inscrutable 
secrets. Fyne Court was not only the nursery of his infancy but 
the laboratory of his manhood. That long spacious room in 
which Andrew Crosse conducted his experiments was bound up 
most intimately with his marvellous successes. Rarely has the 
experimenting chemist converted the incunabula gentis into a 
theatre of triumphant philosophy. Now, alas, the ancient manor 
house has perished utterly, destroyed on the night of September 1, 
1894, by fire, originating from the carelessness of a servant. A 
mass of ruins and of calcined remains marks the spot of this 
historic old manor house. 

In the memorials of his life we have a graphic picture of the 
philosopher and of his electrical battery. He was never happier 


than when, in times of electrical disturbance, the rest of the world 
VOL. CIV. 2M 
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being in fear and apprehension, he could calmly and quietly sit, 
the personification of the strength and utility of knowledge, and 
watch his battery. 

“It consisted of 50 jars, containing 73 square feet of coated surface ; 
to charge it required 230 vigorous turns of the wheel of a 20-inch cylinder 
electrical machine; nevertheless, with about a third of a mile of wire 
Mr. Crosse has frequently collected sufficient electricity to charge and 
discharge this battery twenty times in a minute, accompanied by reports 
almost as loud as those of acannon. The battery is charged through the 
medium of a large brass ball suspended from the ceiling immediately over 
it, and conducted, by means of a long wire, with the conductor in the 
gallery ; the ball is raised from and Jet down to the battery by means of 
a long silk cord, passing over a pulley in the ceiling, and thus this extra- 
ordinary electrician, whilst sitting calmly at his study table, views with 
philosophic satisfaction the wonderful powers of this fearful agent over 
which he possesses entire control, directing it at his will and with asingle 
motion of the hand banishing it from his presence.” 

The tall trees that surrounded Fyne Court were made to 
contribuie to the display by means of the exploring wire passing 
through them, and one cannot but be reminded of the ancient 
oracle of Dodona dedicated to Zeus, where the responses were 
given from lofty oaks or beech-trees. The will of the Pelasgian 
Zeus was declared, it was said, by the wind rustling through the 
trees, and in order to render the sounds more distinct, brazen 
vessels were suspended on the branches of the trees, which being 
set in motion by the wind, came into contact with one another. 
It is doubtful, however, whether any ancient priest or priestess 
of classic times could so decipher the signs of the times and the 
will of Jupiter Tonans as this Quantock philosopher alone in his 
study and holding converse with the mighty elements outside. 

The first experiments of the philosopher are always interesting, 
and Andrew Crosse describes on a dark November day in this 
Quantock eyrie how, when the driving fog and rain were over 
the hills, the wind blowing from the west, there suddenly 
developed an extraordinary amount of electricity. The explosions 
began suddenly, and the stream of fire was too vivid to look upon 
for any length of time. For five hours the explosions continued 
and then suddenly ceased, but during this whole time there was 
no material change in the barometer, thermometer, hydrometer, 
or wind. Had it not been for the subtle warnings of the exploring 
wire he would have had no idea of the change. “In every acre 
of fog,” he said, “there was enough of accumulated electricity to 
have destroyed every animal within that acre.” 

Even the fogs, therefore, that hid the crest of Willsneck or of 
Danesborough Castle became an object of surpassing interest to 
the philosopher. There are two kinds of fogs: the common sort 
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with little electricity, and therefore comparatively uninteresting 
to the philosopher ; the other highly electrical, which, with a low 
temperature, resolves itself into a most gorgeous and beautiful 
display. The philosopher describes this ecstatically both in prose 
and verse :— 

“When the electric fog occurs on a freezing winterly night, each drop 
of moisture, as it falls upon the meanest twig of a shrub or tree or even a 
blade of grass, in a freezing state, shoots out in a crystalline arrangement, 
forming a succession of radiations from the twig which becomes their 
centre, till, at last, the whole twig or shrub becomes covered with in- 
numerable aggregations of acicular crystals of ice. I have seen a dead 
thistle supporting a crown of those needle crystals of at least ten inches 
in diameter.” 

Now this is by no means the case in an unelectric fog, he 
remarks, which simply cases the stems of trees with a smooth 
cylinder of ice like barley sugar. Yielding to the poetical vein, 
Andrew Crosse describes in verse the effects of one of these 
electrical fogs and the Quantocks during a magnificent sunrise 
which he had the good fortune to observe in the depth of winter. 

“ Each tuft of thistle, in its gorgeous dress 
Scoffs at the laboured pomp that kings oppress ; 
From every centre emanating play 
Its needled crystals in the blaze of day, 


And each vile weed which foot might trample down 
Laughs at man’s art and rears its starry crown.” 


Somehow or other one cannot help wishing that Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and Andrew Crosse had met one another on the 
Quantocks, but, of course, when Coleridge was at Stowey, Andrew 
Crosse was only a boy of fourteen to sixteen years of age. With 
his quick intellectual grasp the philosopher-poet might have 
seen at once the portentous meaning of the philosopher’s dis- 
coveries, and might have handed on to us, with his inimitable 
power of expression, an adequate poetical rendering of it all. 
One can imagine how Coleridge would have painted those strange 
operations of Nature, mysterious and sublime, which were reflected 
in that experimenting room at Fyne Court, the magnificent poetry 
of the thunder-cloud, tamed to man’s uses, the weird brilliance of 
the electric spark, the curious transformations of the electrical 
fog which covered the world with such a crystal mantle. The 
fancy that runs riot in ‘The Ancient Mariner’ would have found 
in the new revelations of analytical chemistry new material and 
new illustrations. He who at midnight sat and thought by his 
fireside at Nether Stowey of the secret ministry of frost hanging 
up the eaye-drop in silent icicles, under the light of the quiet 
moon, he whose imagination was stronger when it fluttered 
2m 2 
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midway between the real and the mysterious, would have been 
fired into eloquence by the scientific rendering of natural 
phenomena which appeared to open up indefinitely the vista of 
our knowledge. It is this description that the world so often 
waits for, an apotheosis in verse of the results of the philosopher’s 
chamber, an explication in language, the vehicle of our thoughts, 
of what lies implicit in Nature, an epic of the laboratory hammered 
and beaten out in the poet-philosopher’s mind. 

Yet another example to prove how Andrew Crosse’s inspiration 
seemed in the world of science to spring almost unbidden from 
his native hills, and with this object we can quote from ‘The 
Memorials’ :— 

“ Mr. Crosse’s first experiment on electro-crystallisation was about the 
year 1807. These investigations of the laws of nature arose from the 
following circumstance. In the parish of Broomfield there is a large 
fissure in a limestone rock, called Holwell Cavern ; its roofs and its sides 
are covered with arragonite in every possible variety of crystallisation. 
This romantic spot was often visited by Mr. Crosse, and suggested to him 
many poetic as well as philosophical thoughts. He pondered on the laws 
which regulate the growth of crystals; he could not believe that the 
starry emanations from centres were the effects of the mere mechanical 
dropping of water charged with carbonate of lime. Speaking of it he 
says, ‘ When first I visited this cavern I felt that I should sooner or later 
learn some new principle from an examination of its interesting crystal- 
lisation. I felt convinced at an early period that the formation and 
constant growth of the crystalline matter which lined the roof of this cave 
was caused by some peculiar upward attraction; and reasoning more on 
the subject, I felt assured that it was electric attraction.” 


Here, also, as in the case of the electric fog, Andrew Crosse 
attempted to give a poetical rendering to his discovery. There 
was something weird and wonderful in the operations of Nature 
going on for ages in Holwell Cave. Not a breath of wind, not 
the hum of an insect, unheard the tinkling bell, the peasant’s 
whistle, the watchdog’s bark. Allis silent in this mineral tomb, 
and starless, rayless night. 

“Here, whilst new realms arise and old decay, 
And centuries of crime are swept away, 
The night-born filigree of ages gone, 
Fenc’d from all living gaze, creeps slowly on.” 


Like Wordsworth and Coleridge, Andrew Crosse was fond of 
wandering over the Quantocks at night :— 


“Tn my walks on the Quantocks,” he writes, “ I have often refiected how 
little we know of the habits of animals . . . Often have I stumbled on the 
red deer, while crossing the hills in the dead of night, or disturbed the 
fox with the light of my lantern . . . Many strange adventures with bird 
and beast have occurred to me in these rambles, and once I nearly lost my 
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life from a tremendous storm that overtook me at night. But I have been 
well repaid for all minor inconveniences by the opportunities afforded me 
of observing the phenomena of nature.” 


It will be remembered that Wordsworth was suspected because 
“he roamed over the hills like a partridge,” uttering as he 
walked some outlandish brogue so that no one could understand 
him. The rustics set him down as a wizard, another as a smuggler 
on “Kilve’s delightful shore ”—where, indeed, smuggling was 
actually carried on fifty years after Wordsworth had left 
Alfoxton—another as a French Jacobin. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that Philosopher Crosse who, like the poet, was fond of 
midnight excursions, came in for his share of unwelcome criticism. 
A neighbouring farmer, during an election harangue when the 
philosopher was proposing as a candidate Bickham Escott, tried 
to shout him down. When asked why he was so enraged with 
him, he replied, “ For dealing with the devil. He has now raised 
the devil at his cursed house four or five times to my certain 
knowledge, and the last time he was near setting his house on 
fire. I believe he has not tried it on since, but there is no going 
near his house at night for his vagaries.” 

Even amongst his own class Andrew Crosse was viewed with 
dislike and suspicion, the West Country squires of those days not 
being particularly ready to sympathise with the progress of 
science or of the arts. On one occasion, in 1816, at Alfoxton 
House, the seat of the St. Albyn family, and the temporary abode 
of William Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy in 1797-8, 
Andrew Crosse made one of a dinner-party, and the subject of 
conversation turning upon science, Andrew Crosse, forgetting his 
habitual shyness and reserve, waxed warm over his discoveries, 
and uttered these remarkable words: “I prophesy that, by 
means of the electric agency, we shall be enabled to communicate 
our thoughts instantaneously with the uttermost parts of the 
world.” 

It required a bold man to make this forecast at that stage of 
the science, and, amongst his audience, his words seemed as an 
idle tale. But what might the philosopher himself have said if, 
in spirit, he had been present the other day (July 20, 1894), 
when the Prince of Wales attended a brilliant reception at the 
Imperial Institute, given by the Eastern Telegraph Companies in 
commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of submarine telegraphy to the far East? During the 
evening the Prince dispatched messages to the King of Denmark 
and to the King of Greece, to the Governors of the British colonies, 
and to the British Ministers in Peru and Chili. The wizard of 
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West Somerset has indeed been justified by results, and that 
secret which he seemed to snatch, as it were, by incantation from 
the clouds that gathered around Quantock’s heights, is now 
revealed far beyond the narrow limits of his enterprise. The 
ocean bed alone is threaded with more than 156,000 miles of 
wire. Upon the face of the world it is as the gossamer threads of 
autumn over hill and dale, spanning rivers, leaping mountains, 
and hanging from cliff to cliff in remote and unexplored regions. 

In his wildernesses the savage pauses to listen to the moaning 
and singing of the wind as it sweeps across the wires that span 
the barren acres, and says, “Take heed; it is the white man 
speaking from the cities.” In Africa the Kaffir regards the tele- 
graph wire with superstitious awe, and, trembling, pays it a 
homage which the white man, more familiar with it, neglects to 
give even by way of a passing thought. Most wondrous is this 
delicate thread when it reposes in the bed of ocean. It lies 
athwart the painted glories of the tropic seas, it swings across 
the coral reefs, it sinks upon the oozy plateaux, and plunging into 
“deeper depths,” encinctures the feet of some submerged Atlas, 
but always eloquent in the midst of silence, uttering in the voice- 
less solitudes the hopes and fears of men. Imagination alone can 
follow it there, deep down amidst the solemnly-falling columns of 
crustacean wealth slowly raining down upon an ever-increasing 
carpet. Here and there some great argosy may lurch downward, 
swaying hither and thither, rudderless, forlorn, as a wounded 
eagle with broken wings, still, through it all, the delicate strand, 
to all appearance dead as the drift around it, is instinct with 
perpetual life. 

Philosopher Crosse was not fond of public functions, nor did he 
seek to bring his researches before the world. Amongst the few 
who had long recognised Mr. Crosse’s talents was the well-known 
Tom Poole of Nether Stowey fame, the friend of 8. T. Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. It was through the advice of this gentleman 
that Andrew Crosse attended a meeting of the British Association 
at Bristol in 1836. There, in the chemical section, Mr. Crosse 
read a paper on “Some Improvements on the Voltaic Battery” 
and “Observations on Atmospheric Electricity,” the president 
being the Marquis of Northampton. 

Professor Sedgwick remarked on this occasion that, “ however 
Mr. Crosse had concealed himself up to the present, he must 
stand before the world now as public property.” Crosse himself, 
after delivering himself of his contribution to science, stole 
quietly back to his beloved Quantocks as quickly as possible. A 
letter from John Kenyon, a friend and schoolfellow of Crosse’s, 
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who lived for some time at Woodlands House near Holford, and 
the intimate friend of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey, throws 
a light upon it all.) Kenyon writes :— 

“T had absolutely made an engagement to come to the Bristol meeting, 
but thinking that I should meet no very particular friends, I begged off 
again . . . NowI could bite off my finger ends to think that I have missed 
you and Poole ... Yesterday I had a glorious (a vain-glorious) letter 
from Poole (but he was vain of you), written expressly to relate your 
triumph .. . he has told me what extraordinary applause you received, 
and how modestly you retreated from being one of the show-beasts of the 


entertainment.” 

It must be noted how Tom Poole, once the friend and helper 
of 8. T. Coleridge in the Stowey days of 1797-8, again stands 
forward as the foster-father of science nearly forty years after- 
wards. He, the permanent figure at Nether Stowey, pursuing his 
occupation as a tanner, seems in a way to preside over the birth of 
two revivals—that of literature, and that of science—down in this 
remote corner of Somerset. His part is a kindly and sympathetic 
one, the part of the true friend that gives the impulse to genius 
at the opportune time, when genius most wants it. 

But the three real dramatis persone pass before us on the 
Quantocks, each with a work of his own, each with an individuality 
of his own; but not without a common link that binds them all 
together, although the paths of pure literature and pure science 
seem far apart. First Coleridge, then by comradeship, Wordsworth, 
and lastly, Andrew Crosse. There, on the Quantocks, listening on 
the brow of some overhanging ridge, pacing the velvet paths, 
sheltered by the solitary thorns, or buried more deeply in the 
sylvan combes, these three figures rise upon our vision. Often it is 
at night that they wander forth, when the red deer have risen from 
their lairs, and are passing over the ridges to some well-known 
feeding-place, the night-jar is flitting across the sky-line, and 
sending its quaint drumming sound upon the evening air, the 
sound of the waters in the combe rises and fails as it floats up the 
sheep-paths, It is a fit night for thought and reminiscence, and 
those who venture forth upon the hills seem to the common world 
as dreamers. This is the manner of the world, but these men are 
fashioning by strange and fortuitous chance, it would almost seem, 
immortal things. From Coleridge flashes the weird story of the 
‘The Ancient Mariner, a deathless creation ; from Wordsworth 
comes more slowly the deeply planned theme of ‘ The Excursion ;’ 
Andrew Crosse, living afterwards, wanders and dreams also. He is 
making a reconnaissance into the unknown by means of his explor- 
ing wires, he is following with daring but imitative footsteps the 
mysterious labyrinths of natural forces, and he is trembling on the 
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verge of discoveries that throw into the shade the fabled lamp of 
Aladdin or the magic horse of Cambuscan. Yet the world long 
doubted him. The Leyden jars astonished and vexed the souls of 
obscurantists, just as the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ disturbed the minds of 
the critics. These three men were suspects, yet what benefactors 
of theirrace! In their lives they avowed themselves lovers of their 
kind, and well disposed to the smallest of God’s creatures. “ He 
prayeth best who lovest best, all things both great and small,” 
sang Samuel Taylor Coleridge in ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ It was 
a favourite saying with Andrew Crosse that he could tame anything 
in nature but his own kind. William Wordsworth, it is needless to 
say, was ever on the side of the weak, destitute and forlorn, And 
so we leave these three men draped in the magic witchery of the 
Quantocks, 


Witt1im GRESWELL. 























Sn the Cime of Our Sickness. 
(A.D. 1548.) 


THERE was no calling for drink at the tavern, for the drawer lay 
under the bench, very quiet and cold. There was no reckoning 
with the host, for he was happed up upon his feather-bed stark 
dead. Indeed, there was no man left in the house. 
_ Sir Thomas Cauntelow passed out of the door of the ‘“ Maid’s 
Head,” under the bush still hanging to welcome strangers in, 
and thence round the house to the stables. The grey horse, as 
if unwitting of the ragged serving-man, with his head nuzzled in 
the neck and mane, was champing the armful of fodder his 
master had thrown down. 

“Not the horse, master,” said the ostler, and he trembled like 
a man with the ague; “ he’s warm and alive, warm and alive, and 
there’s none else here that is.” 

The knight took the saddle, and girthed it on without a word. 

“Give me the lance,” he said, when he had bitted the grey and 
had laid his hand on the rein; but the ostler wept and shivered 
inacorner. The lance leaned against the manger. Sir Thomas 
left the bridle to take it, and then led the horse out of the yard 
and down the street. The iron rang loud on the stones of the 
yard, but once in the street the hoofs of the charger sank deep 
in the mud. 

The skies were as a leaden tester overhead, from which a dull 
grey curtain of rain was falling. He led the horse to the mount- 
ing block, and got himself into the saddle, slowly and asa man 
bearing a heavy load. 

As he trotted down the road towards the bar, the ostler came 
out of the yard, and, standing in the rain, looked after the rider ; 
then he turned and ran up the street, heavily and wildly, as a 
drunken man runs. 

Sir Thomas rode on to the Lower Bar Gate, and all along the 
way he went there was no child’s voice, no crowing of a cock, no 
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lowing of oxen or whinnying of horses, and nowhere any speech 
of men. He looked and saw no living thing, save only the mazed 
ostler flying up the street and a corbie-crow walking between the 
rows of houses, stately as a herald at a burying, and with that 
the rain. Some of the house doors were open, as though there 
were now nothing within needing defence; and some were closed 
as though none came in or out there any more. As he passed, he 
saw in through the open doors, here a hutch, and there a bed, and 
rags blown about, and there seemed to be folks in the rooms now 
and again—some sitting, some lying, but none moving atall. And 
he? came under the towers of the gate, where two men opened for 
him, and did not shut again. 

“T would all the King’s foemen were in Norwich this day,” said 
one of them, turning an ash-white face on the rider. 

, “Amen!” answered Sir Thomas, and he pricked his horse 
smartly, that leapt forward from under the arch, and clattered 
down the Thorpe Road. But in the mist and heavy air the 
good beast soon broke his gallop, and walked wearily at the hill, 
and Sir Thomas half turned in his saddle to look back once more. 
The town had the veil of mist and rain on it, and through this he 
saw the big castle on the hill, the spire of the cathedral, and the 
gate he had come through. And now at last he dared to draw 
free breath, though even there his nostrils were filled with the 
odour of death, because the wind blew from the town. 

He was a soldier, but he rode away weeping, for the thought of 
the warren of dying and rotting folk that the fair city had come 
to be. He stretched his hands out as he rode, and smote his 
breast as if he had been a pious man, crying out aloud in the 
lonely road. 

“ Christ, God’s blissful bairn, Christ that died on tree, when 
shall this thing have an end ?” 

And with that he rode on into the country by Acle. Five 
years at the wars in France had brought him wounds and honour, 
and, Calais being taken, he was come back to England—a 
Norfolkman to his own country. And the Black Death had come 
there before him, creeping into the houses, by whose hearth-stone 
there might have been place for him; till in all the city there 
was not a friend’s hand to take his, not a friend’s tongue left to 
say, “ Welcome home, and what news do you carry?” 

So that now, as he rode out through the grey fields, he spurred 
on the tired horse; for at Ingmerthorpe his father’s house was; 
and more than all things it seemed good that he should know 
what change the five years had wrought there. His jolly old 
father, who had ridden with him to Norwich: he had seen him 
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ride back along this self-same road, his forked white beard shining 
in the sun like silver, and the riding wand in his hand, with his 
four serving-men behind him. And his mother, who had tended 
him through the sickness when he was a boy—she had wept and 
besought him not to leave the old house for strange adventure 
in a far country, and all the time, with tears, working him the coat 
to go in—the gayest coat in the camp, with the leopards’ faces 
transfixed by flower de luces. And his young brother—the boy 
must be growing to a man by this time—serving in some strange 
house belike, but living and well. Certainly they were all living 
and well. 

The horse went forward slowly over the rough road. There 
were no labourers on the land; the corn was standing yet, that 
should have been cut this two weeks, and in the meadows the 
grass grew long and white and sickly. In the fields bullocks 
were straying sadly, trampling among the yellow corn as it 
stood, no man following or hindering. And the scent of the 
trampled corn and of the pale grass was like that other odour that 
had met him first in Norwich Street. And, over all, the rain. 

As he rode on, it seemed to him that he had been riding many 
days; so weary were his eyes of the grey rain and the grey 
sky, and his hands of the wet leather of his reins. It seemed 
to him presently that all these things—his home-coming, his 
wounds, the fight at Crecy, the death-horror in Norwich city, 
were all but parts of some tale that he had heard tell—by the 
fires in camp may be in the long days before Calais. And still 
the long road wound in and out, and the tired beast stumbled 
here and there, till at last as the grey day deepened towards dusk, 
away towards the sea he saw the high gables, and he knew that 
he was near Ingmerthorpe, where his father’s house was. So 
now he took courage, and the horse likewise, and they made better 
speed, and he came to the gabled house with the four-square 
court. As he came to it, the grey clouds broke and lifted, and 
the last gold light from the west fell across the level land; he 
saw the pleasant fields with the yellow corn cut and standing 
in stooks, and the meadows where sheep and cattle fed, and the 
folk in the village street coming and going cheerily about the 
place, and in the church the windows were litten, and he heard 
the priests singing the office. 

He rode into the courtyard and got off his horse; until he stood 
on his feet there he had not known how weary he was. He took 
the grey horse into the stable and unsaddled him, for there were 
no men about, and then he turned to go in. And because he was 
weary and travel-worn, he would not immediately go in by the 
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big door, but instead went to the window and looked through it. 
Folks were moving about in the hall, and there was haste and 
much serving, as for a feast. 

He saw his father in his great chair at the head of the table, 
with his own silver bowl of wine at his right hand; he knew the 
bowl—it had roses and “ Drink me and drink again!” round the 
rim. He saw his mother sitting beside his father, her white hair 
braided under the white cap with gold threads in it. The long 
table bore food and drink, and the falconer and the verderer with 
the rest of the household sat there and made merry. In his own 
place—his own old place by his father’s right hand—was his 
brother; he would have known him anywhere, with the same 
face, but grown older and comelier. So then, his heart being 
full to the overflow of gladness at the sight of them feasting there 
at ease, and of love for them all, and for his own place and his own 
country, he went round to the great door, and so into the hall at 
its lower end. He went in slowly—for all his longing—because 
he was so weary, and the half-healed sword cut still held his head 
heavy and dazed; he made three steps forward into the hall before 
them all, and he cried— 

“God save you, sir, and you, my mother, and all folks here !” 
The house and company whirled before him as he spoke; yet he 
saw that no face was turned to him, no hand held out, as he stood 
on the floor of his father’s hall in the yellow sunset light. No 
voice gave him back his greeting, only in his nostrils there was 
the death-odour that had filled Norwich city, with silence all 
round him. Then his weariness and his wounds came upon him, 
and lights leapt up whirling, and went out, and he fell face down- 
wards in the great hall, and lay there. 

* . * * * * 

The morning light came, and not the sun. Rain on his face 
awakened him, where he lay on the hall floor in a puddle of water 
that had spouted in through the broken casement. The wind 
blew in through the window, and the wind had not changed. 

There was nobody in the hall, but when he rose and staggered 
to the chamber beyond, there was something on a bed. It was 
covered with a cloth, on which blue furred mould was growing. 
He lifted the corner of it; there was a white forked beard and 

. . - he dropped the cloth and staggered out, the odour of death 
following him. A young man and a woman in a white cap 
worked with gold thread—their bodies lay on the floor. . . . He 
passed them with head averted. In the kitchen—no, he would 
see no further. 

He went down the street; there was no man left alive there, 
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no, not one, and all about the way lay the men who had been 
alive. 

He was in the churchyard now; the grass was long and weedy. 
A man with a shovel beside him lay over against a half-made 
grave. And, over all, the rain. 

Inside the church, beyond the old door with the fish and the 
scales and the lion carved on it, there had been singing last night. 
He pushed open the door and went in. Through the east window 
the pitiful light fell on the priest in his vestment of scarlet fustian. 
He had fallen against the altar with the chalice in his hands— 
dead. And in the far corner by the door was a little man huddled 
up in a gown of black cloth—dead. Then the knight knew 
that here too the Black Death had been before him in his home- 
coming, and that in all the village and in his father’s house there 
had been no living soul when he had come home in the sun-setting. 
Then a great fear came upon him, and he sought the grey, because 
he would not leave the beast alone among the dead; so he 
saddled him, and they rode forth in haste again through the wind 
and the rain and towards the sea. There were no labourers in 
the fields, nor was the corn in stooks as he had see it in the 
golden evening, but the corn was standing, that should have been 
cut this two weeks ; while in the meadows the grass grew white 
and sickly and long. In the cornfields bullocks were straying 
sadly, trampling among the yellow corn as it stood, no man 
following or hindering. And the scent of the trampled corn and 
of the pale grass was like the odour of death. And the same wind 
blew ; and, over all, the rain. 
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Love or Friendship 2 


Were they in love? They fancied so, 
And yet ’twas but an idle dream, 

For friendship warm need not mean love,— 
Things are not always what they seem. 


i She loved his smile, his words, his ways; 
His every thought of her was kind, 
But I am right when I declare 

Their love was less of heart than mind. 


Yet when the glow of friendship’s warmth 
Sheds halo over mind and senses, 

"Tis somewhat hard to ascertain 
Where friendship ends, and love commences! 





But let it pass—it does no harm | 
To love a little, more or less, 

And if it did, ’twere all the same,— 
They'd still love on, I must confess. 


And so they said they weren’t in love, 

For well they knew from time gone past, 
That better far is friendship true 

Than love that is too hot to last. 





Lucmta Hamirton. 
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The Witch of Dulditch. 


Tue woman who is confidently accused by her neighbours of 
having formed a compact with the Evil One, and of having until 
the day of her death exercised her supernatural powers with 
the devilish malignity natural to her tribe, was far removed in 
appearance from the popular conception of a witch. 

She was a quiet, inoffensive-looking person, with a pale, smooth 
skin, light, rather prominent eyes, and scant, fair hair, brushed 
plainly behind her ears and twisted into a small but protuberant 
knot at the back of her large head. She was married in her 
fortieth year; and it was oh the occasion of her wedding that she 
was first openly accredited with the evil reputation which stuck 
to her through the rest of her life. 

For some twenty years before her marriage Queenie Mask lived 
in our parish in the capacity of housekeeper to Mr. George 
Ganders, called among us “Gentleman George ”—the epithet not 
having been applied to him so much on account of the graces of 
his person or the refinement of his mind, as for the fact that he is 
the lucky possessor of property bringing him in twenty pounds 
a year; such annuity removing far from him the necessity of 
stooping to earn his daily bread. 

Rose Cottage, in which Mr. Ganders and his housekeeper lived 
alone, stands a dozen yards from the line of cottages bordering 
the grass-edged road. In the heater-shaped front garden—wide 
as the cottage itself at the top, narrow as the gate which opens 
out from it at the base—a couple of large standard roses flourish 
—a giant of battle, crimson-hued, and the pink-petalled “ maiden’s 
blush.” Up their stems convolvulus and sweet-pea are always 
carefully trained, and the land around them is sweet with self- 
sown mignonette. Over the front of the cottage itself a small- 
flowering, dark red rose grows and blows luxuriantly. 

Thside, in the perpetual twilight of the small “ keeping-room” 
there is a constant smell of apples, crossed at certain times of the 
year by a stronger smell of onions, mingled with faint odours 
of lavender and dried rose-leayes, and blended with the pun- 
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gent fragrance of herbs drying on the tea-tray in the window. 
The window, by the way, is never opened. Long ago, in the 
days of Gentleman George’s comparative youth, it had been 
fastened with a couple of nails to cure it of rattling when the 
wind blew, and the nails have not been withdrawn. Strong 
smells Mr. Ganders does not object to, but a “ flap” of air is an 
abomination to him. His garden is as sheltered as a room—his 
room is as close as a box. 

In each of the drawers of the large press entirely filling one 
side of the room isa different kind of apple; the key of each 
drawer is kept in Gentleman George’s pocket. 

In Queenie’s day it was as much as her place was worth to 
touch those keys, to finger the contents of those drawers. She 
was a woman, honest to the backbone, who would not have robbed 
her master of the valuo of a split pea, yet was she guarded from 
temptation and watched by him as if she had been a seven-times- 
convicted thief. It was he who weighed out the flour for the 
daily dumpling, who, with his own “ shut-knife” pared and cored 
the apples, lest there should be undue waste, who counted the 
potatoes he put into the pot. 

It was the interest of his life, this strict guard exercised over 
his household goods. The pride of his life was that oa every day 
of the three hundred and sixty-five he was enabled to produce 
from the pocket of his coat (smelling like a cider-press) an apple 
for himself and one for Queenie. 

A tiny orchard was at the back of Rose Cottage; the trees 
therein had been arranged with a view to apples all the year 
round, and nobly the intention was fulfilled. No hands but 
Gentleman George’s own were allowed to touch the product of 
his trees. He kept a suspicious eye on Queenie in the autumn 
gales, and was always on the spot to catch the windfalls. He 
gathered the apples himself, stored them himself, was careful to 
turn each one as it lay in its nest of straw every day with 
his own fingers. His talk was ever of “ Norfolk biffens,” of 
“Rollands,” of “Ribstone pippins,” of “ Pearmains.” If two 
or three of the codlings went rotten or a “Dr. Harvey” had 
to be thrown away the fact afforded master and servant after- 
supper conversation for a month. 

But there was no talk in Rose Cottage when once the shades 
of night came on, for Queenie would not talk in the dark and 
Gentleman George did not “hold with” the expense of candle or 
lamp when there was no work to be done. So by eight o’clock in 
the autumn evenings, and by seven in the winter, the doors were 
fastened, the remnant of the fire in the grate carefully damped, 
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and the household retired to rest. Yet Gentleman George, who 
was not a heavy sleeper himself, greatly grudged the hours wasted 
by his housekeeper in repose. On baking mornings—those im- 
portant weekly occasions when seven loaves of bread were cooked 
and an apple-roll made—Queenie was up before the dawn. On 
the fortnightly occasion when Gentleman George’s two shirts and 
the one table-cloth were washed the poor soul was bending over 
her tub by four o’clock of the summer morning, the master sitting 
beside her and keeping a keen eye on the soap. Then there were 
the brewing days, when a gallon and a half of the liquor 
facetiously termed among us “ guide-ye-right ”—because with any 
amount of it on board you are said to be able to pursue a straight 
path—was brewed, necessitating a rising in the small hours of the 
morning. Altogether, at those times of the year when the sun 
rose early enough to save Mr. Ganders’s candles, it was rarely that 
Queenie was allowed to press her pillow after daybreak. 

But she was a meek and exemplary woman and never com- 
plained. For all those twenty years she had no holiday, as Gentle- 
man George objected to gadding; for nearly all that time she had 
not set eyes on one of her own relations, as they lived in a neighbour- 
ing parish, and Gentleman George was averse to visitors. Such 
a life had made of the naturally quiet and retiring woman a very 
silent and timid one. Of the experiences of her past life, of those 
kin of hers, whom she had not forgotten although the longing to 
see them had probably left her, she may have thought as she 
darned her master’s grey woollen stockings or put yet another 
patch in his much-mended flannel shirt, sitting on the doorstep, 
sitting on the fender, to catch the last light of day, the blaze of 
the fire, on her work. She was a faithful soul; not one easily to 
forget ; and her thoughts of these things may have been long and 
deep; but she kept them to herself. Gentleman George was not 
a person inviting confidences from the most effusive; and other 
companion had she none. 

The hospitalities of Rose Cottage never extended beyond the 
entertaining of a passer-by with a few minutes’ gossip at the gate. 
The only refreshment the master of the establishment ever offered 
to his kind was an apple pulled from the coat-pocket where a few 
of those delicacies always lurked. He prided himself on his 
reserve in these matters. He interfered in no one’s business, he 
wanted “no interfarin’” in his, he declared. Friends meant 
money, he was fond of saying. If you shook a hand, sooner or 
later it was in your pocket. If every man would keep his door 
shut, and his mouth shut, and his pocket shut, all the world might 
be as prosperous and as individually satisfactory as Gentleman 
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George himself. Whereas now “all the world” slouched past to 
the ale-house, where wages were spent and foolishness talked ; or 
toiled home from labour in the fields to bare cupboards, and over- 
crowded beds. And why? asked the astute bachelor from the 
safe security of his own position, his rose-trees, his apple orchard, 
his twenty pounds a year at his back—looking out upon the 
world of fools beyond his gate. Because each man having in an 
evil moment opened his door to a woman, a crowd of children had 
come in. A rural philosopher was Mr. George Ganders; some- 
what blear-eyed in appearance, a fringe of white whisker, thick locks 
of iron-grey hair, surmounted by a very broken-down black felt 
hat framing a florid, sheepish face; attired always in a manner 
befitting his title to gentility in a suit which once had been black 
—a suit honourably distinguished among those clay-hued garments 
worn by the neighbours he could afford to despise. 

Queenie had a profound admiration of the worldly-wiseness of 
her master. She accepted his dicta on all such matters. Not 
even conceiving the possibility of dissenting from them. But she 
looked rather wistfully at the prematurely aged women from the 
cottages on either side and over the way who came to their doors 
in the mornings to watch their children toddling off to school, or 
shaded their eyes from the rays of the setting sun, looking out for 
husbands and big sons coming home from work. Often she saved 
that apple, polished to shininess by her master’s red pocket- 
handkerchief, his daily offering to her merit, and bestowed it 
secretly on a neighbour’s child. 

Within sight of Rose Cottage—if you stand by the gate and 
look past the cottages to the left of you, past the ugly, red-brick 
chapel—of which our dissenters are so proud, having at their own 
expense lately rebuilt it of glaring brick, with large shining 
windows, with all available crudity of material and architecture— 
past the small plantation of spruce and larch, where the nightin- 
gale is always first heard in Dulditch—is the small thirty-acre 
farm called Brummles. The name is a corruption, it is supposed, 
of “ Broomhills,” most of the land now under cultivation having 
been, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, waste land, 
growing broom and heath. The reclaiming those thirty acres 
has been a mistake, the present tenant declares; and certainly 
they yield starvation crops. 

“God A’mighty knowed best,” this gentleman is heard to say, 
shaking his head. “Ef He went and planted fuzz-bushes ’twer 
a sign th’ sile wor’n’t suited to corn. Ef He up and called a fiel’ 
‘Good-for-nothin’ fiel’,’ ’twor’ a goin’ agin Prov’dence to look for 
good to come out on’t.” 
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Here is he, he will continue, “Benjymun Squorl” (only 
our rector, who prides himself on his nicety of pronunciation— 
“his finneckin’ talk,” his parishioners term it—persists in 
addressing Mr. Squorl by his rightful patronymic of Squirrel), 
“had been fule enough to run agin Prov’dence—which yer might 
as well bash yer hid agin a brick wall as done it—and hung these 
hare tree-and-thutty acres o’ rubbage about ’s neck!” As the 
“ refuge” (refuse) “o’ the ’arth,” he is wont to say he regards the 
farm which he rents. ‘“ Ay—come to that—th’ refugest o’ th’ 
refuge!” 

Besides his unsatisfactory holding, poor Squorl was troubled 
with a helpless, good-for-nothing wife. Her one recommendation 
in sight of the child-ridden neighbours had been that she bore 
him no children; but perhaps Benjymun, who was of a tender 
and kindly nature, may have held a different opinion on this 
point. That she mismanaged his home, made the worst butter in 
the county, lost all her young chickens, and always had tainted 
pork in the pickling pot, was common talk. She ended by dying 
miserably of a cancer in the breast, having given poor Benjymun 
the miseries of a two years’ illness, and left him with a doctor’s 
bill likely to prove a drain upon his resources for the rest of 
his life. 

The duties in attending on her being so disagreeable, and she 
herself so little of a favourite among them, all the neighbours 
deserted her in the last stage of her terrible illness, and no nurse 
could be found. So day and night her husband and herself 
dressed that ghastly sore, which she all along had eagerly 
displayed with an entire absence of prudery to any stray visitor 
who could be prevailed on to set foot in her room. Dreadful 
stories (I have reason, I thank God, to believe exaggerated) of 
her suffering, said to be “terrufic”: touching stories of Benjy- 
mun’s fidelity and attentiveness were extant. How, in addition 
to his heavy workjon the farm (for poor Squorl had a difficulty in 
finding the money for wages, and was always “short-handed ”), 
he now had to milk the cow, to make the butter, to clean the 
kitchen, to do the washing for the poor woman, which no one else 
would undertake, to sit up with her, as the end drew on, “o’ 
nights,” 

These tales, repeated over hedges as she was hanging out the 
linen, called from neighbour to neighbour across her garden-gate 
as she sat on the doorstep sewing of summer evenings, Queenie 
heard. Her own mother had died of a “sore”—(it was by that 
generic title that poor Mary Squorl’s dread disease was known 
among us). She longed to concoct a remedy from the “ comfort” 
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(comfrey) root, which grew in the back-garden, but Gentleman 
George at once vetoed the design. He never had countenanced 
the establishment of friendly relations with his neighbours, he 
“were not goin’ to begin with no comfort-rutes” to please 
Queenie. 

But Queenie’s interest was kept alive, and once or twice she 
ran out to the gate and stopped the poor husband, hurrying by 
to make his small purchases at the shop, to make timid inquiry 
about the sufferer. 

Then there came a day when she, having been to the mill for 
her weekly half-stone of flour, found that she had a quarter of an 
hour to spare before her master would expect his tea. Screwing 
up her courage she hurried on to Brummles, resolved at length 
to carry out her great desire to speak a kindly word to the poor 
unfriended creature who was dying as Queenie’s own mother 
had died. 

She had never before set foot in the little farmhouse—in worse 
repair and with no better accommodation than many of the 
cottages—but she stood on no ceremony now, for she had small 
time to spare. Finding the kitchen empty, untidy, desolate, the 
fire dead in the grate, the remains of the meals, of which Benjy- 
mun had partaken for days past, on the table, she mounted the 
dark staircase, and, emerging from that steep and tortuous way, 
found herself at once in the sick-room. 

Benjymun was there, sitting on the side of the bed. No fire 
was in the room, although the biting winds of early spring blew 
up the open stair. But a coldness icier than that of east wind or 
of frost seemed to smite Queenie in the face as she entered. 

“T come to see ef so be ay I kin help yer, po’r sufferin’ soul!” 
she said, hurriedly advancing toward the bed. 

The woman was lying on her back, her waxen-hued face turned 
upward ; but at the sound of the strange voice—as it seemed, for 

probably the ears were deaf then to all earthly sound—the 
skeleton head slowly turned, the hollow eyes fixed themselves with 
an awful stare upon Queenie’s face, and in a minute, Benjymun 
Squorl’s wife was dead. 


It was a great relief to the widower that in the supreme 
moment which he had superstitiously dreaded, when the last 
bodily pang came and the soul of his wife took flight, he was not 
alone with her. He both thought and talked a great deal of the 
happy coincidence of Queenie’s appearance at the moment of poor 
Mary’s demise. 

“She jus’ twirled her eyes on her, giv’ a gulp—and were 
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gone,” he said many times, telling the tale, using always the 
same phrase, after the manner of his kind. “She di’n’t seems no 
matters worse than she’d ha’ done for weeks; but she twirled her 
eyes on ter Queenie and were off.” 

Gentleman George of course heard the tale. The woman had 
been so long a-dying, her sufferings were so great, her death such 
a relief, that even he could not upbraid Queenie for having made 
things easy to her. 

“She'd ha’ been a lingerin’ on Benjy’s hands now, mayhap, ef 
it hadn’t been for Queenie a droppin’ in,” he said, with some 
natural pride in his retainer, as the neighbours stopped to talk at 
his gate. ‘Queenie cou’n’t du no less, po’r critter. She jes’ 
twirled her eyes, and r 

Gentleman George, repeating the now popular phrase, would 
brush one hand over the other to illustrate the perfectly easy 
manner of Mrs. Squorl’s departure. 

On the day of the funeral both he and Queenie stood at the 
gate to see the little procession pass, and Gentleman George 
nodded with friendly condescension to the chief mourner as the 
coffin was carried by. Yes, Queenie here, his housekeeper, this 
woman at his side, unostentatious as she seemed, and averse from 
taking any credit to herself, she had had a hand in that matter! 

The poor woman was put into the ground on a Saturday, and 
the next day an event almost unprecedented in the annals of Rose 
Cottage occurred. Squorl o’ Brummles, on his way home from 
afternoon church, stopping to speak to Mr. Ganders, leaning on 
his cottage gate, found that gate opened to him, and was bidden 
to enter. 

The widower came into the stuffy front-room, sacred to all the 
vegetable odours under heaven, and looked around him, marvelling 
at the combined luxury and comfort of the apartment. Every 
inch of the brick floor was covered with carpet; curtains shrouded 
the window. Sunday afternoon was always converted into a 
festival at Rose Cottage by the appearance of a red and blue 
checked cloth upon the round table, in the centre of which a 
dessert-dish, green of hue and shaped like a leaf, was placed filled 
with apples. ‘Two biffens, destined for the delectation of master 
and housekeeper, were roasting on small pieces of brown paper 
on the hob. Queenie, stiff and upright in her Sunday dress, 
occupied the Windsor chair on one side of the hearth; to Mr. 
Ganders himself evidently belonged the other. 

The poor widower, sitting there in his brown velveteen coat, a 
crape band upon his arm, and another on the billycock hat, two 
sizes too large for him, and coming well down over the long ringlets 
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of his iron-grey hair, which was as rusty as the hat, thought of the 
uneven, unscrubbed bricks of his own front-kitchen, of the broken 
victuals upon the table, of the cold and lonely hearth. His kind 
are not generally open to impressions, but he felt the contrast 
like a revelation. He had heard the word “comfort” without 
rightly understanding its meaning till now. There had been 
none in his life. Here, in this breathless little box of a room, 
was comfort. And Queenie, sitting prim and upright in her 
Sunday dress of violet merino, with little stripes of black velvet 
running round the short skirt, and round the tight sleeves from 
which her red, rough wrists emerged, was the presiding genius. 

Benjymun was no more artistic than the rest of us in Dulditch. 
He did not understand the beauty of proportion, nor delight 
himself in grace, nor intoxicate his senses in colour. But the 
way that Queenie Mask’s red-braided holland apron sat upon her 
meagre bust, half covered her full, short skirt, the fashion in 
which her scant, straight hair was brushed smoothly on either 
side her high narrow head and passed behind her wide, white ears 
appealed strongly to Benjymun’s taste. While he looked at her, 
pushing the rusty hat a little off his brow as he breathed the 
warm and heavy air, he uttered a sigh that was partly for his lost 
wife and partly for Gentleman George’s housekeeper. 

He did not offer many observations during that visit. The 
warmth, and the scent of the apples, and the unusual experience 
of a new idea which had come to him were, altogether, rather 
overpowering to Squorl. He felt unusually heavy about the 
head, and a little sick, if the truth must be told. 

“Th’ p’or soul!” said Queenie, talking him over afterwards 
with her master, “’tis trouble pas’ speech wi’ him. Did ye note 
how he sighed and sighed as ef ’s very inside was a-comin’ up; 
and never so much as ope’d ’s mouth ?” 

But if the visitor was not talkative he was in no hurry to 
depart, and his host, having at length opened his door to his 
kind, felt a rarely experienced pleasure in showing off his 
possessions. The various drawers in the oak press were unlocked, 
and the different kinds of apples, lying snugly in their straw, 
exhibited, their several properties of growth, of eating, of keeping, 
discoursed on. The body of the canary, which had hung in the 
window for a dozen years, or more, filling the room with song, 
and whose death had been the great grief of Gentleman George's 
life, and a real sorrow to Queenie, was shown. , Queenie had 
interred its corse in a moss-filled paper-box with a glass lid, 
having first driven black beads into its head to take the place of 
eyes. She felt a little bashful pride in having this resourceful 
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dodge pointed out to the widower. A little shelf, fuli uf books, 
which Mr. Ganders’s father had bought for a song at an auction, 
was inspected. 

“They ain’t smart ’uns,” their present owner said, with a 
decent veiling of his natural pride in his possessions. ‘ They 
ain’t a sight to look on, but them as know tell to me that theer’s 
a won’erful wally set on this here antikity by the gentry.” 

He flicked his red handkerchief softly at the volumes suspended 
by green cord on their little shelf. 

“T don’t read em myself,” the master said, with the conscious 
air of one whose life-business allowed no space for trifling, “I 
don’t read ’em, but there they be.” He took down a work 
entitled the ‘Mariner's Guide: a Treatise on Navigation,’ and 
opened it, showing the charts and hieroglyphics before Benjy- 
mun’s uncomprehending eyes; clapped it up again beneath his 
visitor’s nose, and restored the volume to its place between the 
‘Rev. Samuel Clapham’s Sermons’ and the second volume of 
‘Bulwer Lytton’s Rienzi.’ The other works of which the library 
was composed were an odd volume of the Quiver and a dozen 
unbound numbers of All the Year Round. 

Queenie stooped forward to turn the “ beefuns ” on the hob. 

“Tell Mr. Squorl about the Cleopatrick ; giv’ um th’ hist’ry, 
master,” she said. 

“Tis another antikity,” Mr. Ganders said, with an affectation 
of disparagement. “ ’Tain’t on’y th’ gentry that keer for sech.” 

He fetched from its accustomed nail a small black-framed print 
which had suffered serious damage from sun and damp before ever 
it was hung upon the Rose Cottage walls. It was covered with 
brown and yellow spots, its lines were blurred and faded. 

“This here is a French party,’ Gentleman George explained, 
his broad finger-tip on the principal figure. “That theer little 
sarpent she’ve ketched hold on, she’s about to swaller it for a 
merracle. This here young person aside on her she be a- 
washuppin o’ Cleopatrick. “Tis a Scripter subjec’, and bein’ 
antikity—is wallable. "Iwas th’ postman, a-callin’ to ax me for 
the faviour of an apple, come ten yare las’ Janiwary, as giv’ me 
th’ hist’ry.” 

Altogether the bereaved Squorl must have spent a pleasant and 
an improving afternoon. It was his host himself who had to 
suggest his departure. 

“Tis gittin’ for our hour for tea,’ the Gentleman said. “I 
take my males reg’lar. Queenie, set the kittle bilin’, wammun. 
I'll see Squorl ter th’ gate.” 

“ Good arternune, and thenk ye,” Benjymun said. 
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It was to Queenie Mask that the departing visitor addressed his 
thanks, which might have struck his host—who, if he had not 
exactly stayed him with flagons, had at least comforted him with 
apples, and had shown him, out of his treasure-house, things new 
and old—as odd and ungracious in Benjymun. 

By ten o’clock the next morning the widower was there again, 
thus showing greater appreciation of his entertainment than the 
master of Rose Cottage quite approved. He rattled the locked 
gate at the end of the heater-shaped garden, and Gentleman 
George, hearing his name called, went out to him there. 

“ Mr. Ganders, bein’ onaisy, I ha’ come fur yer adwice,” he said 
with great gravity. “Yer a man o’ th’ warld, wi’ book-larnin’, 
and knowin’ th’ wally o’ things, and I'd thenk ye fur yer adwice. 
My p’or woman’s dead; and, bor, I’m lost without her—lost ; and 
tha’s th’ down fac’. Theer’s bakin’ day a-comin’ on, and th’ dairy, 
to say nothin’ o’ th’ wash—and theer’s a sight o duds i’ th’ 
chamber-corner a-waitin’ for th’ tub—and I’m ter’ble upset i’ my 
mind,” 

“T heered,” said Gentleman George, condescending to bring 
his mind to bear upon his neighbour’s trouble—“ the neighbours 
was a-passin’ the word as Meelyer Sprite were a-waitin’ on yer.” 

“ Meelyer’s charge is high. Sixpence a day and her wittles— 
a man can’t stan’ agin it.” 

“A wife’s chaper and more ecomical,”’ Ganders said thought- 
fully. ‘ Wheer theer’s housekeepers theer’s all manner of 
expenses—and theer’s waste. Though I ha’nt tied myself up 
thus fur, I bain’t a denyin’ a wife’s ecomical, Squorl.” 

Benjymun’s face lightened. 

“T ha’ tarned my thought in that theer d’rection, I don’t gain- 
say,” he admitted with eagerness, “and as yu—a man o’ th’ 
warld, and allust much thought on i’ th’ place, and wi’ proputty 
—-see northin’ agin th’ coorse o’ my takin’ a second wife, I may as 
well let on as I ha’ tarned my eyes on Queenie. I shall be obli- 
gated, Mr. Ganders, ef yer’ll contrive so’s I can marry on her at 
oncet.” 


The course of Benjymun’s true love did not run smoothly, and 
his courting was carried on under difficulties ; but it came to a 
speedy and triumphant conclusion for all that. 

When once Queenie was aware of the man’s intention—and, in 
spite of the locked gate and the unwinking watch kept upon her, 
she learnt it, somehow, very quickly—she contrived to let it be 
known that she favoured it. 

“T ha’ allust wished to try my hand at th’ dairy-wark,” was all 
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she said when her master endeavoured by threats, by coaxings, by 
tears, by bribery, to put her off the project. 

She said the same thing to Benjymun on the occasion of the 
only interview between them. 

She said the same on her wedding-day, walking soberly home- 
ward in the violet dress, covered for the occasion by a brown 
ulster of a very cheap and thin description, white-gloved, a black 
straw hat with white ribbons on her pale smooth hair. At her 
side walked Mr. Squorls, also white-gloved, in his old brown 
velveteen, still wearing the band of crape on his arm and on the 
hat which covered the whole of the back of his iron-grey head, and 
was, indeed, only prevented by a pair of serviceable ears from 
extinguishing him. 

The wedding was not, in appearance, such a festive occasion as 
the funeral of a few weeks back. Queenie had invited two of her 
neighbours to support her through the ceremony, but these ladies 
had declined, giving no reason. As the new-made wife passed 
her old home on her husband’s arm, these former acquaintances 
of hers laughed with a jeering note, standing in their doorways. 
A little farther on one of them caught up a white-haired toddler 
who had run out into the road and hurried indoors with it. 

“Why, Meelyer!” Queenie said, who was fond of children. 
“ Let th’ little un be ; we shor’nt do um no harm!” 

But Meelyer pressed the child’s head upon her breast and looked 
back with a gaze, at once frightened and vindictive, at the bride. 

“Likelies I'll lave my Wulfrid i’ th’ track o’ one that ha’ th’ 
evil eye,” she muttered as she went. 

Gentleman George, leaning upon his little gate, looked after 
the wedded pair as they passed with an expression of the frankest 
ill-will. 

“QOngrateful wretch!” he said, as his old servant looked up 
and nodded to him. ‘“ Ongrateful, black-hearted wretch!” 

Poor Queenie, walking with the strange man at her side who was 
her husband, but with whom she had hardly interchanged a dozen 
words, could not feel very elated at such a reception by her old 
friends. She had to keep up her courage by the reflection that 


her ambition ‘to try her hand at the dairy-work” was to be 
satisfied at last. 


And the dairy, under the new management, proved a success. 
“Queenie weren’t niver a mawther to go about things in a halflin’ 
way,” her worst enemies admitted. A new complexion was put 
upon the uneven, broken bricks in the Brummles kitchen. 
Washing-day ceased to be a terror, whose misery (in the shape of 
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wet linen flapping about Benjymun’s ears and encumbering his 
dinner-table) no longer extended itself over the whole week. The 
weekly bake became a pleasurable as well as an eventful occasion. 
His expenses were cut down, but he had never tasted “no sech a 
wittles ” as Queenie now set before him, her husband gratefully 
declared. Queenie was shocked indeed, when she learned from 
Squorl that her predecessor had “ran him up” at Nubbs’s for 
tinned lobster, tinned salmon, even tinned beef, and such like 
“fancical” articles with which certain weak-minded and idle 
housekeepers are apt to be tempted. 

“Theer ain’t no support in them theer ertifeecials,” Benjymun 
announced, squaring his elbows over his savoury meal of pig’s 
fry, onions, and potatoes. 

Queenie, who, in the atmosphere of her husband’s approbation, 
expanded even to the extent of expressing ideas of her own, had 
advanced the proposition—become proverbial now in Dulditch— 
that no woman should hold herself fit for wife or housekeeper who 
could not “go through a pig.” She was now enabled, four times a 
year, to prove her own efficiency by this process. From the gouged- 
out eyes, which went into the swill for the animal’s successor, 
to the tip of its curly tail, which formed an ingredient in the 
pork-cheese Benjy enjoyed so much for supper, there was not an 
ounce of waste material. 

But, although his wife gave satisfaction to the good man who 
had so quickly made his choice, outside the doors of Brummles 
dark things were spoken of Queenie. 

She had “ twirled” her eyes on poor Mary Squorl to some pur- 
pose! She had bewitched the poor husband! Why was it that 
everything began to prosper now at Brummles? Why did the 
pig fat twice as quick as other people’s? How came it that the 
pork was never “slammacky”? Why did the cow, that had 
always “gone dry” half the year, now give a plentiful supply of 
milk nearly up to the time of calving? Why was the butter, that 
used to be pale and “’intmenty,” now of the colour of buttercups? 
Let Queenie explain these matters if she could. 

And by-and-by there happened a more wonderful thing still. 
Brummles boasted no orchard, but in the garden behind the house 
were one or two very old apple-trees, and, growing close to the 
gable-end of the house, was a pear-tree that, in the memory of 
man, had never grown fruit. Behold these trees, in the first 
spring after Queenie’s marriage, each blossoming like a bride. 

This was a memorable circumstance in itself; not much short of 
a “merracle,” indeed—if one omitted to take into consideration 
the fact that Queenie, in her spare hours, worked like a man in 
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the back-garden, digging there and pruning the old roots of the 
trees which had spread themselves wide beneath the rarely- 
troubled soil. Buta more significant event was to follow. For 
the first time since the tenancy of Gentleman George the orchard 
of Rose Cottage was bare of blossoms! 

What proof more conclusive of the power of the evil eye was 
wanted than this ? 

If it had been that more was needed—look at Gentleman George 
himself. Gentleman George, who, having tried and discharged 
three different housekeepers since Queenie’s desertion of him, 
now chose to dispense with those expensive luxuries altogether, 
and lived alone, preparing his own meals, making his own bed, 
sweeping his floor, and weeding his garden, in tragic solitude, 
interrupted only by weekly charring visits from Amelia Sprite! 

Sad tales Meelyer had to tell of him. How he wept over the 
food he could not make to his taste: how he was fearful as a child 
to be left alone when the house was locked at night: how, by the 
hour at a time, he hung over his gate and looked towards 
Brummles, only to rush within doors and hide his head if Queenie 
appeared, dreading above all else that she should turn the evil eye 
upon him as she had turned it on his orchard. 

Was not all this, coupled with the improvement in Queenie’s 
own position, enough to rouse the wrath of the neighbours? 

When the autumn came, and Mrs. Squorl, mounted on a 
rickety ladder, gathered the plentiful crop of apples in her own 
garden, the women drew round the gate and flung stones at her 
so that she had to desist. She said nothing of this to Benjymun, 
possessing in a really fine degree that “ grand heroisme muet des 
dames fortes,” which belongs by right to a certain order of woman ; 
but she left the rest of the apples and the abundant produce of 
the Bon Chretien (the “ Bun erick,” Squorl called it) for her husband 
to gather. He was a quiet, inoffensive man, but Queenie knew 
very well the women would not stone Benjymun. 

Later, Mr. Ganders fell sick, and lay lonely and weeping in 
his bed. Then Queenie put a pork-cheese and a new baked loaf 
and a little currant-cake in a basket, and ventured within the 
precincts of her old home. She was not unobserved. A neigh- 
bour, wringing her hands free of soap-suds, called loudly on 
Meelyer Sprite, washing her own door-step (“ lickin’ on it over,” 
Queenie had said to herself, contemptuously, as she passed), and 
the pair, entering the house simultaneously with Queenie, 
dashed into Gentleman George’s bedroom, and slammed the door 
of that apartment in her face. 


Then, from the bedroom, sounds between a howl and a roar 
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arose, in which Queenie easily recognised her old master’s voice 
becoming articulate now and again in the bellowed forth entreaty, 
“Kape ’er away from me. Tarn ’er out. T’row ’er into th’ road- 
way. Don’t let ’er twirl ’er eyes on me.” 

Queenie listened, grown pale. Then took her small basket on 
her arm again, and went back to Brummles. 

When Benjymun came into supper, the meal was ready, the 
hearth clean swept, the kettle singing pleasantly on the fire, and 
Queenie herself, very pale, with red-brown rims round her white- 
lashed eyes, sat sewing at a patch she was putting into his 
sleeve-waistcoat. Benjymun, happily unobservant, made a remark 
or two as to the bad state of the land, “like a pit” from 
yesterday's rain, and in five minutes after bolting his last 
mouthful, was asleep in his chair, loud snorts breaking the still- 
ness; the aroma from his working-clothes and his heavily-steam- 
ing boots filling the atmosphere. 

When Mr. Ganders recovered from his illness, he made a 
pilgrimage to Runwich, and I had an interview with Mrs. Hubby— 
she who is so successful in the treatment of ringworm, of 
whooping-cough, of sores. Mrs. Hubby is an exceedingly fat 
and red-faced woman with an iron-grey moustache and a thick 
voice. She keeps a tiny shop behind a red curtain, ostensibly 
getting her living out of ointments and washes, and pills 
which have a great local celebrity, but carrying on at the same 
time a secret and lucrative occupation, not even guessed at by 
the clergyman of her parish and the better-class people of 
the place. Counselled by the resourceful ladies on either side of 
him, Gentleman George determined to engage the wise woman 
of Runwich to baffle the Dulditch witch. 

He returned from the interview hopeful of the success of the 
undertaking, but naturally depressed over the parting with the five 
shillings which bad been necessarily sacrificed to the preliminaries. 

As the charm proceeded, Mrs. Hubby proved herself a perfect 
horse-leech’s daughter, in the matter of asking for more. 
Again and again had Gentleman George to put that unwilling 
hand of his into his breeches’ pocket in search of crown pieces. 
When the day, and the hour, and the minute of Queenie’s birth 
had been given; after Mrs. Hubby had on several occasions 
consulted the stars and concluded other occult ceremonies, 
necessary to the end in view, she conveyed to her employer 
the intelligence, that for the complete overthrow of the enemy, 
a piece of gold, accompanied by three of the longest hairs out 
of Mrs. Squorl’s head, was necessary. The gold, in the en- 
thusiasm of his pursuit, Mr. Ganders might have contributed, 
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but the scheme must fall through from the impossibility of 
procuring the necessary hairs out of the witch’s shining smooth 
locks. 

“She be a sight too deep for th’ wise wammun,” the neighbours 
who were in the secret, said to each other. ‘“Tha’s a master-piece, 
that be what can hamper old Mrs. Hubby.” 

Queenie’s persecutions were doubled; the children, with whom 
she longed to make friends, ran from her, shrieking if they were 
small, howling and pelting her with stones when they were of 
larger growth. “Down to Nubbs’s”” on Saturday evening, where 
happier women stood, basket on arm, to “ mardle,” through the 
process of “ getting up” their parcels of sugar and cheese and 
candles, she was let severely alone. Did a death occur in the 
parish, of pig, of cow, of child, the disaster was laid at her door. 
The hunted look which her eyes had begun to wear, grew more 
perceptible after each such fatality ; her own prosperity, although 
she worked early and late to attain it, became a shame and a 
terror to her. 

When the story of the consultation with the wise woman of 
Runwich reached her ears she set her face like a flint. Her old 
master, he whose home had been her home for twenty years, for 
whom she had spent the best days of her life, whose interests 
still—so much had she become in that monotonous time a creature 
of habit—were to her above and beyond the interests, even, of 
Benjymun Squorl, he to have meant her that wrong! He should 
have his way. 

With a trembling hand, she unfastened the small protuberant 
knot of her hair, and pulled out a lavish amount, considering the 
general scarcity of the shining strands. These she folded in‘a 
paper, and, scrawling in her untutored hand her name and his 
upon the envelope, dispatched to Rose Cottage. 

Before nightfall, the three long hairs and the necessary gold- 
piece were in the hands of Mrs. Hubby of Runwich. 


That was a night of bitter frost; the first sharp frost of the 
year. The unusual cold awoke Benjymun at an unduly early 
hour, and he found that the place beside him on the pillow was 
empty. He had a great pride in the energy and cleverness of 
his wife—or not so much in that, perhaps, as in the perspicacity 
which had led him to choose a woman of such parts. 

“She’s arter sum’at,” he said to himself now, chuckling with 
swelling satisfaction. 

She had got up to inspect the cow who was expecting her calf ; 
or she was getting the copper fire alight, that her washing might 
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be out of the way before her neighbours were astir. He sighed 
with content as he pulled the patchwork “twilt” up to his chin, 
and turned over again on his pillow. With a mate so filled with 
zeal, so given over to good works, a husband was entitled to a 
half-hour's extra snooze in such weather. 

However, Benjymun himself was no laggard, and ‘when the 
light of day was beginning to peep in cold streaks through the 
kitchen lattice, he had descended, tallow-candle in hand. 

The place was tidied for the day; the floor swept, the fire laid 
ready for lighting, the kettle filled, the table set for breakfast. 

Benjymun, in the time of the late Mrs. Squorls, had been used 
to doing these offices after a fashion for himself. He stooped now, 
and thrust the candle between the bars. When the straw, which 
was the groundwork of the fire, blazed-up, suddenly illuminating 
the room, he saw what he had not observed before, that the break- 
fast table, graced with its slab of white bacon, its small section 
of cheese, its pat of butter, its basket of bread, was set for one 
person alone. 

“She’ve forgot her and me make two,” he said with a slow 
chuckle. He thought this would be a matter to joke the 
“wummun” about on future occasions; on summer’s evenings 
when he, lounging against the door-post, watched her weeding 
the onion-bed, digging up the first mess of potatoes, gathering 
the broad beans for to-morrow’s supper ; or on Sunday afternoons 
when no stress of work was on their minds, and light badinage 
was not out of place. 

Having made sure that the crackling, spluttering fire had really 
“ caught,” he set the kettle thereon, and blowing out his candle 
went forth into the biting coldness, the dark unpleasantness of 
the morning. 

A fringe of icicles was hanging on the brown thatch of the 
house, on the roofs of the tumble-down farm buildings. Queenie 
was not in the wash-house ; the copper fire was not even lit; she 
was not in the dairy. It was certain, then, that she must be in 
the cowshed. 

But she was not there. The heifer—to whose purchase-money 
Queenie had contributed the seven pounds which represented the 
savings of twenty years in Gentleman George’s service—had been 
milked, and was turned, together with the cow to whose confine- 
ment Brummles was anxiously looking forward, into the yard. 
The animals did not appear to appreciate their release, but stood 
against the door of ‘the yard with lowered heads, their breath 
hanging visibly in the air, the grey chill dawn around them, the 
frost-fringed straw, beneath their feet. 
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When the daylight was a half-hour older, struggling feebly in 
the{chill air against the powers of darkness, Benjymun returned 
for his breakfast. He expected confidently to find his wife await- 
ing him. But no sign of her was there, and although he called 
her loudly, outside and in, there was no answer. 

“What in tarnation be th’ wummun at?” he said to himself, 
for the first time uneasy and irritated as well as puzzled. All at 
once that single cup and saucer on the breakfast-table seemed to 
convey a message the reverse of jocose. Queenie had never 
deserted him in this fashion before. There was an element of 
discomfort in the new departure, if not of anxiety. 

He poured the boiling water upon the tea in the earthen pot ; 
and then, his eyes, roving uncomfortably around, fell upon 
the old hat and ulster which, except on Sundays, Queenie 
always wore abroad, hanging from their accustomed nail upon 
the door. 

Then Queenie was not out of the house after all ! 

He gazed in slow astonishment at the poor garments, seeming 
to retain, in their slim outline and the unobtrusiveness of their 
fashion and colouring, so much of the likeness of their owner. 
Presently, his eyes, slowly travelling downward, fell upon two 
pairs of boots beneath the press, the only two pairs possessed by 
his wife, as he well knew. 

Tarnation again! She could not have gone out on such a 
morning in the only other foot-covering she possessed—the old 
carpet slippers, patched and mended, and only assumed when, the 
day’s work being done, she was at liberty to warm her toes upon 
the fender. 

With a shaking hand Benjymun pushed his cup away from him 
and started upstairs to the one bed-chamber. The room was as 
empty as when he had left it. He pulled away the sheet, 
depending from tapes, which hung before Queenie’s “ voilet ” frock 
and her best ulster, he opened the box containing, wrapped in 
layers of white paper, the hat she had worn upon her wedding 
morning. All were in their places. Benjymun turned cold with 
the mystery of the thing as he looked. 

She was gone—and she was gone in her stocking-feet, 
bareheaded ! 

As he turned slowly—for a numbness seemed to have fallen 
upon brain and limb—to descend, his outer door was opened, and 
his name called sharply. 

“ Hi, Squorl, Squorl !” 

A small, white-headed boy who worked at Brummles was 
standing in the kitchen, the door in his hand; his usually 
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florid face was pale, his round blue eyes were wide and un- 
winking; there had been the sound of disaster in the shrill, high 
voice. 

“Theer’s summut wrong at th’ roun’ pond, maaster,” he cried, 
excitedly ; “I come that waay to wark and I hulled a stone to see 
ef ’twould beer—and—theer’s summut wrong and I dussent go 
alo-un.” 

Without a word, but with a trembling in his legs and a dreadfu} 
feeling of constriction across his chest which turned him sick, 
Benjymun stumbled out of the little gate, so low that a man 
could pass his legs over it, across the by-road and the field where 
the rime-frost, which 


“‘Enchants the pool 
And makes the cart-ruts beautiful,” 


had whitened the grass. 

Across the wide meadow, plain in the otherwise trackless 
expanse, were the marks of two pairs of feet: one those of little 
Johnnie Lawrence in his hob-nailed boots, the other lighter, less 
distinct, such as might have been caused, Benjymun knew it, by a 
woman walking in her stocking-feet. 

The farmer ran in such slow, stiff, stumbling fashion as was 
alone possible to him, the child keeping a little ahead, but ever 
looking fearfully back to be sure that he was not alone. The 
small pioneer went on talking excitedly, but without conveying 
any meaning to Benjymun, ,whose senses also appeared to be 
frozen and who could not catch the words. 

But when the pond, with its one pollard willow, its fringe of 
melancholy brown reeds, rattling in the deadly chill of the breeze 
which suddenly swept across the meadow, was but a few yards 
ahead, the boy stopped and turning his face full upon the man 
who followed, pointed to what lay beneath the willow behind the 
loudly shivering reeds. 

“Yar wummun’s drownded,” he cried, shouting the words angrily 
in his nervous terror, “be yu deaf that you can’t hare me, mister ? 
Queenie’s drownded. I knowed ’twere har. I see’d th’ colour 0’ 
har gownd.” 


The child would not touch her. He put his knuckles in his 
eyes and began to cry dismally when Squorl called to him 
for help. 

“‘T sholl drame on ’er,” he sobbed, “I wush I ha’n’t hulled the 
stun—that hit her flop i’ th’ face. She gi’en me tu eggs for my 
supper las’ night. I wush I ha’nt sin her.” 
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The pond was but a few feet deep. Only a very determined 
suicide could have found death there. She (having accomplished 
the cold journey in her stocking-feet in order that her boots 
should not be destroyed) must have broken the ice, laid herself 
down, and deliberately suffocated herself. 


Although with Queenie’s death the ban was taken off his 
orchard, and his trees are pink and white as ever in the spring, 
weighed down with fruit as rosy and golden as of old in the 
autumn, Gentleman George has never recovered his old health 
and spirits. He ‘has no relish for his daily apple. He takes 
no pleasure in his library of “ antikities,” nor in the Cleopatrick 
on the wall, now that Queenie is no longer there to call on him for 
the scriptural history of that “French party.” Meelyer Sprite, 
who does his washing, rules him with an iron rod in the matter of 
soap, and refuses to give an account of the candle-ends. He pities 
himself extremely. 

“Things is all at Harrudge i’ th’ house,” he says to those 
passers-by who speak a sympathetic word at his gate, “and I 
myself I b’ain’t no matters to spake on since that ongrateful 
wummun tuk and desarted on me.” 

Mr, Ganders has run down mentally through missing the hand 
that wound him up to effort. For lack of the accustomed prop he 
has come neck and heels together in moral and physical collapse ; 
and he “bain’t a patch,” as we all say in Dulditch, on the well- 
brushed, spruce and intellectual Gentleman George of old. 

Johnnie Lawrence makes a circuit of half a mile in coming to 
his work in the dark winter mornings, or returning in the half- 
lights of the winter afternoons. For Queenie’s spirit haunts that 
shallow pool beneath the pollard willow; her voice can plainly 
be heard screeching above the sorrowful rattling of the brown 
reeds. 

“Tis well she chuse th’ shaller water,” Queenie’s old neighbours 
say. “The mawther knowed well enough that sech as har ’ud 
never sink. Har badness ’ud ha’ kep’ har afloat i’ th’ deepest 
ocean-sea.” 

Mary E. Mann. 
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A Resting-Place. 


Here wander I, beside the silent graves, 

The little grass-grown graves, by fierce winds blown. 
On yon grim rock a storm-bird sits alone, 

Watching the grey clouds o’er the changing sea; 
The white fringe clinging to the heaving waves. 
Awhile the gloaming has to darkness grown, 

And the winds’ thunder fall’n to tender moan, 

The soft pulsation of eternity. 


How peaceful here it is, beside the dead, 

Whose toils are o’er, and pangs of life so keen— 
Secure they lie, while tempests rock their bed, 
And lull their weary souls to restful sleep ; 
While we, forsaken, do but strive and weep, 
And anguish ever for the “ might have been.” 


Apa M. Price. 
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A Manchester Man of Letters. 


Part I, 


JoHN Byrom was born on 29th February, 1691-2. His ancestors 
made a fortune in business, and had long been settled at Kersal 
Cell. His father was a “linen-draper ’—nowadays it would be 
called a warehouseman—at Hyde’s Cross, in Manchester, and the 
child was probably born in his town house. On the site of the 
Cell once stood a small religious establishment, founded by the 
lord who owned the estate, and there ended his days in solitude, 
Many of the old gentry of Lancashire dwelt around the Byroms, 
and the fact that one of the family still dabbled in trade in the 
neighbouring town did not in those days lower him in the eyes of 
his equals in birth. The house, a gabled structure with mullioned 
windows, stood in the valley of the Irwell, and although its 
waters have for many a generation lost their pristine purity, the 
situation is still beautiful, and must ever retain a romantic 
interest. The last descendant of the race, Byrom’s great-grand- 
daughter, died in September, 1870, when the property passed by 
devise to a god-son, who by her request assumed the name and 
arms of her progenitors. The name, if not the blood of the 
Byroms, still abides at Kersal. 

About 1690 there were three hundred burials in the parish of 
Manchester in eight years. A century later the population of the 
town, township, and parish of Manchester and Saiford had 
increased to fifty thousand. The wealth of the district grew with 
strides which were equally rapid. At the close of the seventeenth 
century the houses of wood and plaster gave place to more 
commodious buildings of brick. The manufacturers attended at 
their warehouses before six o’clock in the morning, a breakfast of 
milk and porridge was provided in huge bowls for all, and masters 
and apprentices alike dipped therein on terms of equality, with 
coarse wooden spoons. A dancing-assembly opened about 1710 ; 
ten years later there were but three or four carriages in the 
town; sedan-chairs were introduced half-way through the 
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century, and it was not until 1758 that any one in business 
presumed to set up his carriage. 

At the accession of George III. the dinner-hour was still fixed 
at midday ; afternoon visits were paid by the fashionable dames 
at two o'clock, and they met in the old collegiate church at 
prayers when the hour of four was striking. In the evening the 
gentlemen assembled at a club, where the entertainment was at 
first limited to fourpence for ale and a single halfpenny for 
tobacco, reaching at last to the unprecedented extravagance of “a 
sixpenny-worth of punch.” This was at the house of John Shaw, 
who had been a trooper in Queen Anne’s forces, and had brought 
from the Low Countries the art of brewing punch. The hours of 
gathering began at six, and at eight the guests were summarily 
ordered from the room by the burly landlord, and if his behests 
did not effect their purpose, the floors were flooded with water by 
his surly maid-servant. 

The first volume, a set of mathematical lectures, was printed at 
Manchester in 1719, and the first newspaper was started in the 
same year. Chetham’s hospital and library were founded and 
endowed under his will of December, 1651. A thousand pounds 
were bequeathed for the purchase of books, and the contents of 
the shelves and bookcases have expanded by slow but steady 
degrees, until they reach a total of fifty thousand volumes. It 
was an age of plain living and high thinking at Manchester. The 
town produced a supply of keen men of business and ardent 
students of literature, but among her sons not one was more 
sturdy in will, more lofty in motive, than John Byrom. 

For the first years of his “ teens” the boy was educated at the 
King’s School at Chester; but his name appears, on 12th March, 
1706-7, the half-yearly roll-taking of the school, in the list of those 
at the larger foundation of the Merchant Tailors in London, 
where several youths destined to attain distinction in the world 
were among his contemporaries. One of them was Ambrose 

Bonwicke, the young Nonjuror, whose life at Cambridge has been 
edited by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, with all the patient care and 
abstruse erudition which mark his labours in literature. Another 
was Nicholas Amhurst, whose articles in the Craftsman in support 
of the Young England party of that day reflected the ideas, if 
they did not contain the actual words, of Pulteney and Boling- 
broke. Byrom thought that his removal from Chester had been 
too long delayed, so that he was put below his dignity, and had 
little hopes of election to an exhibition at the university; but the 
spirit of emulation prevailing in a larger establishment un- 
doubtedly tended to ripen the good qualities of his mind, and the 
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years which he spent within its walls were not wasted. A 
scholarship from the school he did not get, but none the less he 
was entered in the books of Trinity College, Cambridge, in July, 
1708, and matriculated in April, 1709. 

In his new home Byrom at once stood for a college-scholarship. 
On the Monday and Tuesday the boys were examined by the master, 
vice-master, and Dr. Smith, one of the senior fellows of Trinity. 
Next day they “made theme for Dr. Bentley” himself, and the 
boys might well have trembled at the thought of the criticism 
which their youthful productions might expect from the master 
of dialectic skill who had humbled the wits of Christ Church. 
Byrom was one of the successful competitors, and he was in the 
chosen band of fifteen who on “ Friday noon went to the master’s 
lodge, and were sworn in in great solemnity, the senior West- 
minster reading the oath in Latin, all of us kissing the Greek 
Testament. ‘Then we kneeled down before the master, who took 
our hands in his, and admitted us scholars in the name of the 
Father, Son, etc. Then we went and wrote our names in the 
book, and came away, and to-day we gave in our epistle of thanks 
to the master.” 

This was a period of active progress at the university. The 
great “pupil-monger” of the age was Richard Laughton, of 
Clare, a man of remarkable attainments, and an academic- 
reformer, who endeavoured to restore the discipline of the 
University. Whiston, not yet fixed in the prosecution of heresy, 
was earnestly engaged in the study of mathematics. Saunderson, 
the blind student destined soon to succeed Whiston as Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics, had already drawn to his rooms a 
crowd of pupils, attracted by the marvellous perseverance of 
character which had overcome the loss of sight, and by the skill 
with which he clothed his ideas in Ciceronian language. Bentley 
himself was able to boast, and to boast with truth, that fired by 
the example which was shown in his college, the ingenious youth 
of the whole university studied with an earnestness, and disputed 
in the schools with an acumen greater than had been displayed 
for generations. The youth from Manchester who had been 
introduced to this company proved himself a worthy associate of 
such men. Still, he was once reproved by his father for extrava- 
gance in paying a guinea for altering his wig in London, receiving 
the advice to send it home, “so that you may be sure of your 
sister's good hair, and no cheat, as you will certainly be” else- 
where ; nor did his father encourage his desire to play on the 
spinet. Byrom lamented the prosecution of Sacheverell for the 
sake of his cause, though he reprobated the heat of his sermons. 
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He groaned still more over the vote of the House of Commons, 
that Hoadly should be preferred for his services, as he would 
“rather have had a drawn battle, or a lost one, in Flanders.” 
But he stuck to his lessons, and his chief diversions were in the 
study of Spanish and Italian. When his turn came to dispute in 
the schools, the triumph was easy, though at first he mistrusted 
his courage. His “first opponent was a sottish, and the second 
was a beauish fellow, and neither of them conjurers at disputing : 
the third lad put him to his defence a little more tightly, but 
urged nothing that was unanswerable.” He exulted in the 
thought that he should soon change his “ tattered blue gown for 
a black one and a lambskin, and have the honourable title of a 
Bachelor of Arts. Bachelor of Arts, John. How great it sounds! 
The Great Mogul is nothing to it.” 

Immediately afterwards Byrom was plunged into a sea of 
troubles. For a week he was in agony with the toothache; he 
fell upon the ice and endangered his left eye; and the contents 
of his chamber were rifled by some thieves more than usually 
impudent. But these discouragements did not prevent him from 
following his work. He took to Hebrew, thought again of music, 
so that he once more longed for the spinet, and was again 
immersed in declamation. The subject was, “whether the licence 
for the press shall still be continued, or no.” Byrom, always a 
Tory, and probably a Jacobite, was deputed to argue against its 
continuance, “ which is the right side, but the worst to declaim 
upon, as the right side always is.” 

All his life he was tossing off short humorous pieces in prose 
or in verse, and the earliest of them, which was circulated in 
manuscript for some time, and threatened with print, by “a lad 
of St. John’s,” in January, 1714, was an English epitaph, with 
the Latin heading, “In madidam memoriam Joh. Barrington, 
equitis Argentei, hujusce collegii olim commensalis.” The Bar- 
rington was a silver two-handed cup, containing three quarts, 
which belonged to the Bachelors of Trinity, and the custom was 
for the “ new chose Fellows,” on leaving the lower table, to treat 
their comrades whom they left behind “ with as many Barringtons 
as we can drink for some time before they go.” One Browne, a 
Trinity bachelor of the time, is fabled to have been possessed 
of an arm and head of such portentous strength that he held it, 
“full to the mouth, with one hand, and drank it off at a draught.” 
It was probably the failure of other young men of similar 
ambition but unequal strength, in their attempts to rival this 
exploit, that induced the Fellows of the college to forbid the 
practice, and drew forth this comic epitaph. The time soon came 
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for Byrom himself to enter the lists for a fellowship. In July, 
1714, the “prospect was but bad;” next month disproved the 
report that another fellowship was vacant; in September “my 
Lord Halifax’s favourite rid post to take a Fellowship among us, 
yesterday, and that lord will be declared Lord High Treasurer 
to-night, and who dares disoblige him.” These clouds passed 
over, and early in October the lad from Manchester obtained the 
fellowship which he longed for. 

The county of Lancashire was a hot-bed of the Jacobites, and 
Byrom’s sympathies inclined throughout life to the cause of the 
White Rose. There was a riot at Manchester on 10th June, 1715, 
the birthday of the Pretender, when the mob exulted in the 
destruction of a Dissenting chapel in Cross Street. In November 
the rebels, through the allurements of the Lancashire ladies and 
the incompetency of their leaders, suffered a disastrous defeat at 
Preston. At the universities many of the most learned of the 
dons declined to take the oath of abjuration, and suffered the 
penalty in the loss of their preferments. One of them, Thomas 
Baker, retained to the end of his days his resentment at the 
injury, and always appended to his signature the pregnant words 
“‘soctus ejectus.” Byrom himself expressed to his friends his 
repugnance to this oath, though he thought it hard to be “ undone 
for the sake of a man who has a disputed title to his birth and 
right too.” But ultimately, after ascertaining the opinions of 
many persons about him on the point, he came to the conclusion 
that the oath could be taken, consoling himself perhaps with the 
reflection expressed by one of his friends that he should “ like the 
Pretender never the worse.” 

In 1716 Byrom betook himself to Montpelier. The object for 
.this journey is not definitively known. He studied at its école de 
médecine, and although he never took his degree, and rarely prac- 
tised, he may at that time have purposed qualifying himself in 
physics. A few Englishmen in all ages have repaired to that 
southern city for that purpose. One of the last—he took his 
degree in 1825, and his medical thesis is still shown by its 
professors to the English traveller—was Fisher, the Downing 
professor of medicine at Cambridge, who died in 1874. Another 
was Munby, the botanist. But it is more probable that Byrom’s 
temporary settlement in the south of France was primarily due 
to those opinions on politics which he never stooped to conceal. 
A veil of mystery hangs over his movements at this date. They 
were shrouded by his relations from all inquiries, and concealed 
with the more pertinacity as the persons excepted from the act of 
grace comprised “all persons who have gone beyond seas, or all 
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who have been with the Pretender.” Byrom went abroad in the 
summer of 1716, and remained out of England until the summer 
of 1718. He was thus doubly guilty, for he was beyond sea, and 
during his residence in France he visited Avignon and kissed the 
hands of the old Pretender. Rumour even asserted that he had 
“gone to Rome afoot to see the Pretender.” There was at this 
date, at Montpelier, a second young English student from Cam- 
bridge. His name was Piper, and a sword-duel, possibly through 
difference of political opinions, was at one time arranged for them, 
but they “ got honourably quit of it.” From this southern retreat 
Byrom wrote a long letter descriptive of life at the university, 
and of the taking the veil by his landlady’s niece. He had been 
to Mass several times, “and for what external ceremonies there 
are, I see nothing to fright one from it.” It was a “ happy 
climate.” He resolved to send to it for change of air some of 
his future patients, and he wished that he could blow over to his 
friends a cellarful of the wine that they had for threepence the 
quart-bottle. 

Very soon after his return to England matrimony and its 
attendant anxieties forced Byrom to adopt some means of adding 
to his resources. The earliest of his poetical pieces, the delicious 
“Pastoral,” beginning with the words, “My time, O ye Muses, 
was happily spent,” was composed in the spring of 1714, and, 
through its introduction in the following October to the readers 
of the Spectator, acquired the most extended popularity. It was 
set to music and sung by the leading vocalists of the day. It 
was translated into Latin by several scholars, and among them 
was Gilbert Walmsley, the “ patron” of Johnson at a time when 
patronage was useful to him. ‘Tradition long assigned the birth 
of this poem to its author’s affection for Miss Joanna Bentley, 
the sprightly daughter of the redoubtable doctor, and the admira- 
tion of the undergraduates, who passed from lip to lip the endear- 
ing name of “Jug,” which her father had bestowed upon her; 
but tradition distorted its origin, for at the date of its com- 
position this lively damsel was but eleven years old. It may 
indeed have been written for her amusement, though Byrom, 
when accompanying his wife to Cambridge in February, 1721, 
was forced to tell the young lady, in response to her tantalising 
inquiry, that the heroine of the poem was his wife. The woman 
whom he married was his cousin, Elizabeth Byrom, and, through 
her brother’s death, the family property descended to him. 

Meantime the prospect was gloomy, for when the marriage 
took place, though the young lady’s father had reluctantly given 
his consent, he refused to afford them any means of support. 
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So early in his life as the summer of 1715 Byrom had dabbled in 
shorthand, and to this new art his thoughts now turned in quest 
of an addition to his income. His proposals for printing and 
publishing his system were struck off from the press on 27th 
May, 1723, and from that date all his journals were composed in 
shorthand. To obtain subscribers for this novelty he rode to 
Cambridge and Oxford, soliciting and obtaining the patronage of 
the vice-chancellors, and then proceeded to London, where he 
prosecuted his object with great zeal, and advertised his plans 
in the columns of the principal newspapers. Opponents at once 
came out to meet him. Weston advertised in the Post Boy, and 
threatened him with a challenge for a contest of skill, but Byrom 
shortly afterwards retorted with a bantering communication in 
the same paper. Withers, a clerk in the Bill Office in the 
Exchequer, talked to some influential persons of a rival scheme of 
his own design, and Deacon, also a Government clerk, but in the 
Custom House, composed another method “ which was clever, and 
he had thoughts of printing it.” 

Byrom soon discarded the notion of printing, and resolved 
upon teaching his system at a charge of five guineas a pupil and 
with a pledge of secrecy. Etough, a parasite of the Walpoles, 
and the subject of a stinging satire by Gray, offered to introduce 
him to Lord Stanhope, and Byrom at last made the peer’s 
acquaintance. Dr. Birch, the learned divine who spoke with 
such vivacity that the dulness of his writings became the more 
conspicuous, pronounced this “a good piece of fortune, and that 
it would be £300 a year in my way,’—this was no doubt the 
explanation of the rumour which reached him from his wife, that 
he had a place of £300 a year—but the annoyances involved in 
communications with such exalted personages soon filled the 
teacher with dismay. He called at ten, but the peer was not 
stirring ; renewed his visit at eleven, but the pupil was busy. 
Two days later a second call resulted in an appointment on a 
later day ; while Lord Lonsdale, still more dilatory, was not up. 
Lord Lansdowne, a third pupil, was fast in bed at twelve o'clock. 
Mr. Etough had other strings to his bow, and promised Byrom 
an introduction to Lord Isla, who ruled Scotland in the interest 
of the Walpoles, and “was a man for my purpose.” Lord 
Waldegrave was another of the peers who procrastinated from 
day to day, and the weary days sped on until at last poor 
Byrom entrusted to the shorthand columns of his journal the 
secret words, “I was a little chagrined, and began to find that 
the lords would require a deal of waiting on.” With some of 
these pupils there were other reasons than caprice for such 
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wearisome delays. West, the Irish Lord Chancellor, whose son 
was Gray’s fond friend in youth, could not conveniently spare the 
five guineas, as “his returns were not made from Ireland so soon 
as he had expected,” a state of affairs which has happened to 
many an Irish gentleman in every year since that date. 

_ The merit of Byrom’s system consisted of its elegance. The 
objection to it lay in the drawback that it was difficult in use, 
and this fault has prevented its adoption in commercial life. In 
May, 1725, the trial of Macclesfield, the Lord Chancellor, came 
on, and the prosecution wanted an expert in shorthand to take 
down the proceedings. Byrom was thought of, but was obliged 
to excuse himself as “not used to practise,” a rather damaging 
explanation for a teacher of the art. He resolved to perfect 
himself, and to bring about the result by taking down the 
sermons which he heard. He proceeded to St. Dunstan’s Church, 
and, to secure every advantage, took a seat near the pulpit, where 
he sat noting “Dr. Lupton’s sermon, as much I could, in short- 
hand.” A later attendance was at Orator Henley’s discourse, 
where the attendant tried to hinder him from writing, and offered 
to repay him the shilling which he had paid for admission; but 
Byrom, after an angry wrangle, declined to receive it, with the 
emphatic words, “I’m here to write, and shall write” He 
expected the Doctor to put forward a notice that shorthand was 
not allowed in the Oratory, but this expectation was not realised, 
and he resolved to go again and again to take his shorthand notes. 
He even bearded the authorities of the House of Commons, 
writing shorthand from “Sir R. Walpole and other famous 
speakers, for which, I was told, 1 had like to have been taken 
into custody: but I came away free.” A bold action, indeed, in 
an age when the proprietors of the journals were ovliged to veil 
the identity of the orators in the House under mutations of 
name. 

A shorthand society was promptly formed, and the first 
members, nine in all, assembled at the King’s Arms tavern, when 
Byrom gave them a lecture on Shorthand among the Romans, and 
treated the party to supper. In spite of all discouragements the 
“‘grand-master,” as the pupils fondly called their instructor, 
persevered in his teaching. Learners of a still more exalted 
position in life flocked to his standard. Lord Delaware entered 
the lists, and brought in as a recruit the third duke of Devonshire, 
the honourable duke of whom Johnson said that had he promised 
you an acorn and his woods produced none that year, he would 
have sent to Denmark for a specimen. He proved an apt pupil, 
for Byrom, staunch Tory as he was, entered in his diary that the 
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duke “took everything very readily,” and predicted that he would 
make a special scholar. 

Rival teachers again appeared upon the scene. Philip Gibbs, 
a Dissenting minister, published an excellent history of the art, 
and declared that his method was better than that of any one else. 
Weston at once challenged him with an offer of fifty guineas to 
one, and incidentally remarked that Byrom had never ventured on 
a contest with him. 

In consequence of all these detractors the system of Byrom 
grew more and more into vogue. The royal Duke of Cumberland 
was informed of the new art, and when the young Duke of 
Buckingham, a grandson of the second James, was on his travels 
at Rome he announced his intention of learning it. By the 
spring of 1737 the master was able to boast that he had com- 
municated his instruction to more than two hundred pupils, and 
to increase the number of his scholars the master visited the 
southern cities of England. In his way he visited Stonehenge, 
and was perplexed by its “monstrous large stones. Where they 
could come from or how be moved and placed in the form one 
sees em in is quite unaccountable to us.” His friends thought 
that he had understated the number of his disciples. Hartley 
suggested that the New Testament should be printed in short- 
hand, and thought that the literary society which he had formed 
would undertake the responsibility. Windham of Felbrigg, in 
Norfolk, promised to obtain the assistance of Sir Robert Walpole 
in the matter, and talked of one thousand or even one thousand 
five hundred subscribers being nothing to the number which 
might be obtained. 

The prospect seemed improving, but the road was very rough 
and miry. Though Charles Wesley encouraged Byrom with 
information as to the use which shorthand had been to him in 
Georgia, and the younger Windham wrote him a long letter on 
it from Geneva, some of his scholars acted with rudeness to him, 
and the friends who talked of a public subscription for printing 
his system seemed never to advance in their efforts. Everything, 
however, comes to him that knows how to wait. On 1st November, 
1739, the proposals, eight quarto pages, came out, and in 1742 an 
Act was passed for securing to him for a term of twenty-one years 
from 24th June in that year the sole right of publishing the 
method which he had by “long and studious application 
invented.” For many years after these dates the master, pro- 
tected in his mystery by this special Act, never ceased teaching 
wherever he went. He proceeded to York and drew round him 
the dignitaries of the cathedral, each with his five guineas. The 
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dean and one of the canons paid their money and came to the 
lecture, ‘but they were pretty slow of apprehending and wrote 
but poorly.” They all dined together, the party being augmented 
by the presence of Lawrence Sterne and some ladies, and partook 
of “a sumptuous dish of fish, fowls, mutton, other birds, apple-pie 
and sat drinking till prayers.” Byrom supped with the sub- 
chanter, sitting with him till past two o’clock. This entertain- 
ment was of a very different character. ‘‘We had some roasted 
apples, he a mess of milk, and I a little ale, and he smoked a pipe.” 

Diet enters very largely into Byrom’s diary. No one with any 
interest in the articles of food or the system of cookery employed 
by our ancestors can afford to neglect the information lying 
scattered through his notes. His was not the palate of a gourmet, 
but his tastes reflected those of the majority of his countrymen. 
Nor did he think the consideration of what to eat, drink, or avoid 
beneath the dignity of a prudent and reflecting gentleman. His 
mode of living in middle life cannot be characterised, according 
to the ideas of to-day, as a healthy diet, and this reflection not 
infrequently came home to his own mind. Pontack’s, the fashion- 
able house, with the best French wine, in Abchurch Lane, was one 
of his places of resort. It was the dining-place of the Royal 
Society, and many of Byrom’s friends in high life resorted to it for 
refreshment. Mr. Leycester treated him, and the dinner consisted 
of “ soup, salmon, neck of veal, pigeon-pie, chickens and asparagus.” 
His host paid four shillings, “‘ for we drank French wine.” When 
they dined at Lebec’s Head, they partook of “ pease-soup, sprats 
and beef-steak ;” the charge for two of them was 4s. ld., and the 
entry in the diary ran: “reckoning, reasonable.” Private suppers 
were often of a very extravagant character. At a friend’s house in 
April, 1725, the repast was made up of “ lamb in steaks, and a leg 
in the middle, cold salmon, a tart and a tansy,” when Byrom 
eat of the salmon and tansy, and they had some milk punch after 
the supper. 

In February, 1729, after a meeting at the Royal Society, the 
master repaired for his supper to the house of Sir R. Pye, where 
they were joined by several other fashionables, and there was set 
before them “a very elegant supper—salmon, fowls, jellies, and 
a pint of Moselle, very good, and a bowl of punch.” Byrom 
was charmed with the entertainment. Their host, a ‘ remarkable 
person, played upon his spinet some overtures very prettily. We 
stayed still one o’clock.” Sir Clobury Noel, member for Leicester, 
was another of the party, and was pronounced “a very clever 
gentleman; we had much talk about Sir R.’s picture of the vision 
of Mirza, poetry, Mr. Congreve.” <A third guest was Captain 
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Harvey, who, as the master records, was “full of compliments to 
me, and I submitted.” 

In his drinks Byrom ran through the whole gamut of variety. 
At a friend’s house, when very young in life, he joined in drinking 
“a bottle of wine which was made of raisins, five pounds to a 
gallon of water, without sugar or anything else . . . it was very 
good.” A few days later he returned to the recognised ways of 
life and partook of the more familiar but now forgotten “pint of 
sack.” <A later delight was on a Sunday, when they “drank a 
bottle of port—very good,” and after a walk of three hours 
rejoiced at supper in some “ale and beer of Mr. Toller’s—mighty 
good the ale, and everything.” The fame of “ Dorset ale” is not 
yet exhausted. Tom Pigot and Byrom at the Trumpet in Shear 
Lane, partook of “Dorset, and three pints of wine, ls. apiece,’ 
and if his conscience warned him against “so much Dorset and 
staying up so late,” it was lulled by the reflection that he went 
there “ hoping to hear something of shorthand.” In Arundel Street 
he and a friend “ parted over three or four tankards of cider,” 
and at a tavern in the Strand they “drank sherry, a pint apiece.” 
Negus was a favourite drink, and once he drank a glass of 
Mountain. At Mr. Penn’s lodging in the City they “drank 
Burgundy, having had nothing all day, but it was too much,” and 
next morning, when Byrom’s head ached, he took home with him 
a bottle of “‘ Hungary water.” Scruples as to the expediency of 
drinking wine are followed by fresh varieties for his palate. He 
enters in his diary a caveat “ whether to forbear wine, because it 
is apt to make one careless and indolent, or may destroy atten- 
tion;” but the warning note is very soon accompanied by the 
record of some “poniac French wine,” and a treat of “rack 
punch,” and these are followed by “cypress wine, exceeding good 
and pleasant,” and a bottle of old hock, thirty years old, which 
was drunk “with sugar.” Again comes the punishment with an 
entry “that the wine was too much for me, that it stupefies,” and 
these ill effects were so aggravated by the two pipes of tobacco 
which he smoked in the same company, that he “did not write 
home.” 

Temperance drinks were in those days, as in our own, not 
always attended by satisfaction. At a friend’s chamber he 
drank “ three dishes of chocolate, which was very good,” but when 
he came to partake of it at Abingdon’s Coffee-house the charge 
was tenpence, and he sorrowfully put down the remark : “ chocolate, 
it seems, has risen fourpence a dish.” On one occasion three 
dishes of coffee were “ very agreeable, and did me a great deal of 
good ;” but after the lapse of a few months the entry “ drank much 
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coffee to-day ” was followed by the pregnant words: “had I not 
best leave it off entirely?” Tea was a very expensive luxury, for 
half a pound of Bohea cost him eight shillings. Green tea was a 
favourite solace for a cold, and as an ordinary drink it was taken 
“lemonised a little;” but Byrom soon noticed its ill effects. It 
made his hand shake, and he debated in his mind whether he 
should discontinue it. Again he drank much tea, again his doubts 
returned and with redoubled force, “for this morning I had such 
a fit of shortness of breath as frighted me.” Another specific for a 
cold was a pint of buttered ale, a drink recommended by Andrew 
Borde and mentioned by Pepys as a “ morning draught.” It was 
“ale, boiled with lump sugar, butter and spice.” Byrom once 
rioted at Abingdon’s in an exhilarating potation of water-gruel, 
and the charge is entered as threepence. 
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Cuarter III. 


As it happened, they were not dependent on Mr. Farrer’s 
escort. At seven o'clock on Monday morning, Christabel, who 
generally had an hour or two’s walk before breakfast, was 
stepping briskly out across the desert in the direction of the 
river. She generally climbed up by the reservoir or some other 
path among the stony hills for her morning walk, as she delighted 
in the view therefrom—the broad desert plain stretching to the 
green fields and palm groves, the silver ribbon of the river with 
its line of white sails, and the blue distance beyond, melting into 
the blue-pink of the barren Lybian hills. But to-day a longing 
for something green and fresh had seized upon her, and she 
determined to try and reach the cotton-fields, if not the river. 
There was hardly any living thing in sight but herself; the 
workmen, who came up every day from the delta to their house- 
building in Helouan, were at work long ago, somewhere in the 
square of white houses that rose abruptly out of the desert behind 
her; and the hareem ladies, who delight in Helouan because they 
are allowed comparative freedom there, never appear till the after- 
noon. By-and-by, however, Christabel became aware of two 
European figures in white helmets coming on donkeys into the 
desert, and followed by other donkeys and natives with luggage. 

“Tourists at this time of year!” she thought in surprise, and 
then her heart gave a bound as she recognised the foremost 
figure. It was her husband; she could not be mistaken, though 
she had not expected him for some weeks. He had caught sight 
of her too, for he was urging his donkey to its utmost speed, and 
in a few moments he came to where she stood trembling with 
gladness. 

“Oh, Hugh!” she exclaimed, when their first hasty greeting 
was over, “I never was so glad to see you in my life!” 

“Yes, I thought your letter sounded as if you had undertaken 
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a hard contract,” answered the engineer, “so I took a week’s 
leave and have come down to see you through.” 

“Only a week! Must you really go back? How quickly those 
tiresome people are coming up! Who are they, Hugh? Why— 
you don’t say—it’s Captain Vandeleur !” 

Before her husband could answer they were surrounded by the 
whole party, for no matter what opinion Captain Vandeleur might 
have had about it, his donkey-boy was not going to be left behind 
by the other. He greeted Mrs. Denham with an eager inquiry 
for his wife. 

“She is much better—really quite well again,” said Christabel 
cordially. ‘There was nothing much the matter really, but we 
both felt as if a few days’ change would do us good. You will 
find her in her room—lI left her in bed and asleep, in fact.” 

Captain Vandeleur passed on, and the whole cavaleade shouted 
and ran on with him, Mr. Denham getting rid of his donkey witk 
the rest, and remaining to walk with his wife. He was a tall 
spare Scotchman of the cultivated God-fearing sort, with more 
outside tastes than usual in a man of his profession. His wife 
was of very good English blood, and her marriage, though un- 
opposed, had been rather looked down upon by her family. 

“T say, I’m afraid he’s going to have rather a bad time of it,” 
said Mr. Denham, indicating Captain Vandeleur’s retreating 
figure. 

os Oh, yes! it is a wretched business altogether,” said Christabel 
with a shudder. “ But what does he know? How does he come 
here? I did not send the telegram till Wednesday. He must 
have left Halfa before it arrived.” 

“Yes, I fancy from what I heard afterwards that he got 
anxious at not hearing from his wife, and asked for a short leave. 
I don’t know the fellow well, you know. I found him on the boat 
when I came on board yesterday. Poor chap! after breakfast I 
happened to be in the stern cabin, and I saw him reading that 
infernal paper—some ‘Frenchman had brought a copy on board. 
When he got to that piece about his wife—by Jove! it just 
knocked fits out of him! I never want to see a man look like 
that again! He began tramping up and down the cabin, not 
seeing me, for the curtain was half drawn, but I could not get out 
of his way without showing myself. Then the clerk on board 
came in with a telegram which he said had been sent on board at 
the last stoppage, where it had been telegraphed back from Halfa 
to catch him. He pulled himself together a bit then, and the 
next thing was to walk into his cabin and come back with a 
pistol ; his idea seemed to be that it would depend on what was 
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in the telegram whether he wanted the pistol or not. And when 
he had read it—I don’t know what you could have put in it—but 
he doubled up in a sort of heap with his head on the table, and I 
heard him say, ‘Thank God!’ SoI thought I needn’t watch him 
or the pistol any more. He said nothing about it afterwards, and 
of course I never guessed it came from you.” 

“Well, it did not in one sense,” said Christabel, whose eyes 
were glittering with tears. “I sent it in his wife's name just to 
tell him she had not been well, and had come down here with 
me. I thought if he did hear anything about it from outside 
it would reassure him.” 

Meanwhile Captain Vandeleur pushed on rapidly to the hotel ; 
and the first thing Nelly knew on waking was that his honest 
arms were round her as if all the events of the last few weeks 
had been a mere nightmare. And, indeed, from Mrs. Vandeleur’s 
manner to her husband, it would have been difficult to imagine 
anything else. She clung to him as if he had been her one 
thought, with far more demonstrative affection than Christabel 
had shown to her husband. 

“ But was it my telegram brought you?” she asked at last, 
with wondering eyes. ‘“ How quickly you must have come! ” 

“No; I had started on leave before—I was anxious about you. 
Why didn’t you write to me, Nelly? Surely you were not so ill 
as all that?” 

“Not exactly, Frank; I suppose I could have written,” said 
Nelly, with burning colour. 

“Then why didn’t you? Come, Nelly,” her husband went on 
seriously, “let us have it out, and have done with it. You have 
been getting into mischief again.” 

“Oh, Frank!” cried Nelly, bursting into a flood of tears. 

Her husband patted her shoulder, but she shrank away from 
him, and a cloud came over his face. 

“Come, Nelly, be honest with me; you always were, that you 
know. Look here! I know all about it, and I can’t let you off 
altogether. You must listen to me, Nelly. Of course, I don’t 
believe one half the pack of lies that infernal newspaper told 
about you, though I suppose some people do, or you wouldn’t be 
down here. And I hope you'll never know what I felt myself 
when I read it. But, hang it all! you must draw the line some- 
where. You can’t say l’ve been a jealous brute to you. I’ve 
always let you amuse yourself, though it hasn’t been altogether 
pleasant for me sometimes. But you have gone too far. You 
have drawn on that fool of a man, until he lost his head, and you 


were obliged to send him packing and come off down here. That 
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was right enough, but you must feel that it is a disgrace both to 
you and to me. Once for all, Nelly, you must give up flirting 
in future.” 

He paused for some assurance, but Nelly only cried more 
bitterly than ever, and refused to look up. 

“Nelly, darling, you can’t say I’m hard on you,” said Frank 
wistfully, at length. ‘ Promise you'll try and give it up, and let 
us forget all about it.” 

“Oh, Frank! I can’t,” cried Nelly, and then the sobs choked 
her again. 

“Can't? Can’t what?” said her husband with involuntary 
sternness in his tone. “Do you want to drive me out of my 
senses ?” 

“T can’t—can’t pretend, that is all,” gasped the poor little 
woman desperately at last. “Oh, Frank! I want to be honest, 
but I can’t. Go to Mrs. Denham, make her tell you all about it, 
and then come back to me—oh! come back to me, Frank.” 

Captain Vandeleur got up with a hasty movement that might 
well have frightened his wife if she had seen it. Then he 
mastered himself and said gently: “ We don’t want anyone to 
come between us surely, little woman? Tell me all about it.” 

But Nelly was fairly hysterical now, and past all self-command. 
“Go to Mrs. Denham—go to Mrs. Denham!” she reiterated, and 
pushed him away from her. He drew a deep breath, and walked 
out of the room. Fortunately for him he met Mrs. Denham outside 
in‘the corridor, and in response to his gesture, she drew him into 
the room she had just taken as a temporary sitting-room. 

For a moment he could not speak; then he said almost 
inaudibly; “She won’t speak to me; she tells me to come to you. 
For} heaven’s sake, tell me exactly what has happened in the 
fewest and plainest words you can.” 

Christabel took him at his word. He heard her through 
without interruption, and when she had finished began to pace 
restlessly up and down the room as if unconscious of her presence. 
But when she would have withdrawn, he turned upon her. 

“You are sure then that she cared for him; that she would 
have gone away if you had not prevented her?” 

Christabel hesitated. “I cannot think she really cared for 
him,” she said ; “ but she believed she did; she was fascinated by 
him. I think—yes—I am sure she would have gone,” she added 
reluctantly. 

He resumed his pacing up and down, and Mrs. Denham sat still 
in case he had more to say. But he left the room in a few 
minutes and went back to his wife’s room. Immediately after- 
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wards he reappeared with a look on his face which startled 
Christabel as he passed her open door. Then he suddenly turned, 
came up and wrung her hand with painful force. ‘You'll see to 
her, won’t you?” he said huskily. “It won’t be for very long.” 
And before Christabel {could answer him he went down the 
stairway into the court. She hesitated a moment, and then 
knocked at Mrs. Vandeleur’s door. Nelly was sitting up, a woe- 
begone spectacle, though her tears had ceased. 

“TI thought Captain Vandeleur said you wanted me,” said 
Christabel doubtfully. 

“Qh! yes, do come and help me to dress, there’s a dear thing. 
I must be fit to be seen before Frank comes back again. Oh! he 
is such a dear,” she continued incoherently, as Christabel began 
to aid her in silence. ‘“ You told himfeverything—everything— 
didn’t you? I couldn’t—I felt as if I should die. And he just 
came in and kissed me, and called me his poor Nelly, and said I 
was not to fret—it would be all right. Oh! I can’t think however 
I came to fancy there was anyone like him!” 

“Tam glad you have come to that conclusion, at any rate,” 
remarked her friend. She could not speak more cordially, but 
Nelly never noticed the undertone of scorn. ‘ Where has Captain 
Vandeleur gone now?” 

“Oh! I don’t know—to bathe," I think he said; I hardly 
noticed ; I could think of nothing else. Where are you going, 
Mrs. Denham ?” 

“T will come back again ; I want to speak to my husband for a 
moment,” answered Mrs. Denham, escaping. She went round to 
the other door of the adjoining room, where her husband was 
performing a luxurious toilet after weeks of camping out, and 
found him nearly dressed. 

“Hugh,” she said anxiously, “do you know whether Captain 
Vandeleur can swim?” 

“ Eh !—Vandeleur swim? No, I know he can’t; he mentioned 
the fact yesterday. But why do you want to know?” 

“Surely, bathing in the Nile is very dangerous if you can’t, and 
don’t know your part of the river ?” 

“Yes; a man would be a fool to try it, and Vandeleur must 
know that as well as anybody; there are all sorts of regulations 
about the soldiers, What makes you think he has gone to the 
river? ” 


“He has just left Mrs. Vandeleur, and told her he was going 
to bathe.” 
“Oh, is that all? Why, naturally, he was going across to the 
baths. No man in his senses would run the risk of sunstroke 
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and drowning when he can get plenty of bathing close at 
hand.” 

. “Hugh,” said his wife earnestly, “I wish you would go and see 
where he has gone. Remember what he has gone through, and 
he has taken it very hardly. She does not think so, but I saw 
the look on his face as he went away. I do think he ought to be 
watched for the next hour or two. Oh, Hugh! I hate to let you 
go out again, and in this heat too. But I cannot help thinking 
there is something wrong.” 

“Tl go down and find out where he has gone to, at any rate,” 
said Hugh, completing his costume with the thinnest of white 
coats, and taking up his helmet. “Got a cup of tea for me ?— 
thanks,” as Christabel handed him the cup she had made while 
talking. ‘Mind; I shall expect a real comfortable sort of break- 
fast as soon as I have found him, and I'll make him come and eat 
some too.” 

He went downstairs and soon elicited the fact that Captain 
Vandeleur had started off to the Nile about ten minutes before. 
The proprietor had observed that it was getting very hot, and 
had offered monsieur an umbrella, but monsieur had ridden off 
without answering. 

“Just my luck!” soliloquized Hugh; “I wonder if it was only 
Chrissie’s fancy? No—it’s not like her to take fancies about 
nothing. I suppose I had better be on the safe side, and go after 
him.” 

It was only nine o’clock, but the Khamsin was blowing, and a 
June Khamsin in the desert is an experience never to be forgotten. 
Christabel had hardly noticed its beginning, in the excitement of 
her husband’s arrival, but now it asserted itself too strongly to be 
ignored. Every door and window was closed, and leaving Mrs. 
Vandeleur once more to her own devices, Christabel waited rest- 
lessly in the lower corridor, where one window, the shutter of 
which she pushed partly back, commanded the approach to the 
hotel. The breakfast, which she had specially ordered to suit her 
husband’s taste, was put off; though she had eaten nothing her- 
self that morning. Mrs. Vandeleur’s tray of coffee and rolls was 
sent up as usual, and Nelly breakfasted in an injured fashion, 
thinking that Frank might as well have waited for his bathe, 
instead of rushing off “just when everything had been made right 
again.” She supposed Mrs. Denham was with her husband, and 
of course nobody thought of her! Half-past ten came—eleven— 
and still no sign of the gentlemen. By-and-by, Mrs. Vandeleur 
grew tired of being left alone, and came out to lean over the rail 
of the upper gallery, on the look-out for some diversion, Seeing 
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Mrs. Denham below, she came half-way down the stairway, 
looking prettier than ever in her fresh muslin. 

“Where has everybody gone?” she asked rather pettishly. 
“ Has your husband deserted you too? Whata way to behave the 
very first day!” 

“They have not come back yet,” answered Mrs. Denham shortly. 

“What! you don’t mean to say that they are still out? Why, 

' this court is like an oven, and it must be simply raging outside. 
How awfully foolish of them ! I can’t think how you can feel so 
energetic as to come and walk up and down in the corridor on such 
a morning. Of course, in one sense, it doesn’t matter so much 
for you, that flush is rather becoming to you, but I should be 
a perfect sight if I stayed here. There doesn’t seem to be a soul 
about in the hétel either. I suppose the ice must have come from 
Cairo by now.” 

“T don’t know—yes, I suppose so,” said Christabel. “It 
would be a good plan to have something iced ready for them, [I'll 
see about it.” 

She clapped her hands and gave the order, while Nelly 
sauntered back to her room, and disposed herself on a bamboo 
chair. She had not been there ten minutes when Christabel came 
hurriedly into the room without knocking. Outside there was a 
clamour of Arabic exclamations, and the soft thud of many shoeless 
feet coming up the stairs. Nelly had looked up to protest against 
the hot breath from the open door, but at the sight of Christabel 
her sentence changed into a cry of fright: “ Frank! Frank !— 
is it Frank ?” 

“He is alive—Hugh says he is alive,” said Christabel, as she 
hastily cleared the bed of Nelly’s belongings. “But there has 
been some accident while bathing; he is insensible. Hugh has 
sent for a doctor.” 

As she spoke, the procession came in—six half-naked labourers 
from the cotton-fields, carrying an inanimate form covered with a 
bath towel, on a hastily-constructed litter of dead palm branches. 
Nelly sprang forward with a shriek, but Mr. Denham held her 
back till the awed and silent natives had transferred their burden 
to the bed. Then Nelly flung herself upon the prostrate form 
with passionate lamentations, while Christabel hastily filled her 
sponge-bag with broken ice, brought to the door by a Berberi, and 
laid it on Captain Vandeleur’s head. Then she drew her husband 
into the other room for a minute. His native servant was already 
opening soda-water, and disappeared in search of food. Hugh 
sank with a gasp of relief into a chair, and drained the glass. His 

fresh white suit was covered with mud, and had evidently been 
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in the water, but had dried again upon him in the ride back across 
the desert. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said: presently. ‘“ Now I must go 
back to that poor fellow.” 

“You must eat ard rest,” said his wife. “I will go in there. 
But can anything more be done before the doctor comes? It is 
not drowning. I can see though, you have both been in the 
water.” 

“No. I don’t know whether it is sunstroke, or whether he 
knocked his head, but he was not two’ minutes in the water. It 
was very well you sent me after him, Chrissie! I could see what 
he did, though I could not catch him up in time to prevent him, 
and he took no notice of my shout. He kicked off his clothes and 
left them with the donkey, and then he went along to that place 
where the stones are, and the current swirls round—he took a 
header right in, and went under like a stone.” 

“ And you went after him !—oh! Hugh.” 

“Yes, I thought of you, little woman, when I got hold of him, 
and felt the current. I could hear the fool of a donkey-boy too, 
singing away on the bank—he took the trouble to explain after- 
wards that it did not become him to interfere with anything that 
English officers chose to do, and he did not undersiand that we 
wanted help. I was fighting inch by inch towards the bank, 
expecting to go under every minute, when my boy came up at a 
run—and the next moment he had slipped off his garment, twisted 
it, waded out as far as he dared, and thrown it to me. He 
yelled to the other boy, and somehow we got on shore. I did 
what I could for Vandeleur down there, but I soon saw it was 
something besides water that had knocked him silly, and I brought 
him up as soon as I could. I’ve wired for Grandison, and the 
proprietor has sent off for some doctor they have here. But it’s 
a bad look-out.” 

“ Now rest,” said Christabel. “I, will go and see if I can do any- 
thing.” 

There was no change then, nor for hours afterwards. Both 
doctors came, and did what they could ; but the Englishman shook 
his head, and the Levantine gave it as his opinion that monsieur 
would never recover consciousness. The Englishman departed, 
promising to return in the evening; and the other withdrew for a 
comfortable gossip downstairs, leaving word that he was to be 
summoned immediately if any change took place. Mr. Denham, 
being persuaded by his wife to lie down in the afternoon, slept 
soundly through four of the leaden burning hours ; while the two 
women sat silently in the sick-room. Nelly fidgeted about the 
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room or sank despairingly upon the floor, talking constantly, in that 
gusty whisper which is more noisy than lowered tones. How- 
ever, nothing made any difference to the sick man while he lay 
in that death-like stupor ; and, though Nelly’s talk concerned her- 
self, it was all self-reproachful, instead of self-excusing, so that 
Christabel could better bear to listen. At last, on Christabel’s 
pointing out to her that she had better save her strength till it was 
wanted, Nelly betook herself to the sofa, and lay there so quietly 
that Christabel wondered whether she could have fallen asleep. 
At six o'clock Mr. Denham came in and stood silently looking at 
Captain Vandeleur’s rigid form and purple face. Suddenly there 
was a slight quiver, a gasp, and the heavy eyelids half lifted. Hugh 
instantly despatched the native on duty for the doctor, and Nelly 
sprang, quivering and eager, to her feet, with a fresh call upon 
her husband. His lips moved in answer, but no intelligible sounds 
came from them, and at the rapid incoherent muttering which 
began the next moment, Nelly burst into tears. 

“Take her away—the next room,” said Christabel, low and 
sternly, to her husband, as she readjusted the ice. “Quiet may 
be everything now.” 

“Oh! I won’t——” began poor Nelly, but her protest was 
drowned in fresh tears; and Mr. Denham quietly put his arm 
round her, took her into the next room, and shut the door. The 
sounds had evidently reached her husband even in his delirium ; 
there was a “What! what! what!” and his eyes opened more, 
and fell upon Mrs. Denham. Something in the sight seemed 
partly to sober him; the muttering stopped as suddenly as it had 
begun, and the next moment he said, in an unnatural voice, but 
so quietly that had it not been for his words Christabel would 
have supposed him sensible— 

“It isn’t hell yet then—some sort . . . recording angel—well, 
I’m not shirking, write it down suicide, do you hear? If one of 
us must be damned, it’s me, noé her, do you hear ?” 

His excitement seemed increasing, and Christabel longed for 
the doctor’s arrival, as she had not the least idea what to do. 
She took the hands which were moving in feeble defiance over the 
sheets, and held them in a cool strong grasp: “ You are both 
quite safe,” she said very quietly; “ you have only to lie still and 
keep silent for a while.” 

“ Have you got Nelly too?” she heard him say, and then to her 
intense relief the doctor entered from one door, and her husband 
from the other. In obedience to a sign from the latter, she 


slipped out, and shutting the door behind her, confronted Nelly 
in a royal rage, 
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“ How dare you?” she exclaimed, trying to push by Christabel. 
“ How dare you shut me out of my own dear husband’s room? I 
am not a child; I won’t be treated as a child. I have had 
enough of being managed and interfered with !” 

Christabel, in a white heat of anger, which silenced even Nelly, 
took her by the shoulders, and held her fast. 

“This is the last time I shall interfere, Mrs. Vandeleur,” she 
said, without raising her voice. “But before I let you go, you 
shall hear, for once, in plain words what you have done, and what 
you can do; then I'll leave you to manage your own afiairs. 
You have broken your husband’s heart with your flirting and 
trifling, and playing with passions. You have destroyed his 
confidence in you, and dragged his honour in the dust. You have 
made him believe that only duty to him prevented you from 
going off to be happy with that other man; that his life stands 
in the way of your happiness.” Here Nelly attempted to speak, 
but Mrs. Denham continued. “And so he kissed you this 
morning, and told me to take care of you, and went out to put 
an end to his life. Even then he thought of you. He never 
meant you or any one should know he had committed suicide, or 
why. But for my husband, who followed him, and rescued him at 
the risk of his own life, you would be a widow by this time. 
Well, it is not too late. His life even now hangs on a thread ; 
a little more carelessness and want of self-control, even a fit of 
hysterics at the wrong time, and he will be gone beyond power 
to bring him back again. Captain Bellairs is waiting for a line 
from you at Ramleh. Oh, it is all in your own hands. Do you 
quite understand? Then you may go,” and as she said the words 
Christabel stood aside. 

But Nelly did not move. She stood like one turned to stone, 
dead-white, looking at Christabel with fascinated eyes. Once 
during Christabel’s speech she had started with a passionate 
exclamation, that if Frank believed that, it was not her fault, but 
Mrs. Denham’s. But Christabel’s calm merciless words acted 
upon her like a spell. She stood there for more than a minute 
in the same stunned way, and then without a word or look at 
Christabel, who had sunk into an armchair, she walked into her 
husband’s room. Christabel remained where she was, conscious 
that her only chance of escaping an attack of palpitation was in 
perfect silence and rest for a time. The shadows began to deepen 
in ,the darkened room, and she was well nigh asleep at last, when 
she heard rather than saw her husband beside her. 

“My poor darling! I am so glad you are resting. I could 
not get away before. Grandison came in just as, the other one 
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was going away; but Vandeleur is much quieter now. With 
perfect quiet Grandison thinks he may pull through. But, I say, 
Chrissie, what did you do to Mrs. Vandeleur? I left her here 
raging like a little fury. I thought it was all up with Vandeleur’s 
chance when I saw the kind she was. And she came in as mild 
as milk, and as cool as a cucumber, ready the moment anything 
was wanted, and answering him as quietly as if he were as sane 
as you or I—and I can tell you he said some pretty hard things 
for any one to take quietly.” 

He got up again as he spoke, and proceeded to open all the 
windows and shutters. “Oh!” breathed his wife in fervent 
thankfulness, as a fresh north breeze came in with the exquisite 
light of the afterglow. The Khamsin was already over. 

“Yes, isn’t it a blessing!” said Hugh, as he came back to her. 
“TI thought we were in for three days of it. It may make all the 
difference to Vandeleur.” 

“ Are the windows open in his room?” asked Christabel as she 
leant happily against her husband’s shoulder. 

“Yes, Grandison told me it was changing. My Christabel, all 
this has been too much for you. We will go back to Cairo the 
first thing to-morrow, and forget all about less happy husbands 
and wives.” 

“Do you think we might?” said Christabel eagerly. “To be 
sure, I don’t suppose Mrs. Vandeleur ever wants to speak to me 
again, after the things I said to her this evening ; but is it safe 
for him to leave them here alone?” 

“No; but Grandison says he can get a very good nurse, and 
will send her out by the first train to-morrow. Besides, as 
Mrs. Vandeleur seems to be going in for being useful instead of 
hysterical, the kindest thing we can do is to leave them alone.” 

“Oh! Hugh, take me back with you when you go again,” 
murmured Christabel, with a caressing tone and gesture of which 
few people in Cairo would have believed her capable. ‘“ You don’t 
know how dreary it is in Cairo without you or the children, I 
seem to be no use to anybody.” 

“Well, if you are no use to anybody, it’s for the first time in 
your life!” laughed her husband. “I shall believe that when I 
see what more you have been doing. And seriously, Christa, I 
don’t think you are strong enough to camp out in such weather, 
and live on such food, as 1 have had for the last month. You had 
better go to your other magnet—those two brown boys in 
England, and wait till I can join you later on.” 

“Even the brown boys could not make up to me for the feeling 
that you were eight days’ journey off, instead of one and a half in 
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this weather, when people get ill so suddenly. Indeed, Hugh, I 
would take such care of myself, and I could better the food at 
any rate.” 

She had almost won consent before they were interrupted ; but 
a trial of a different kind was in store for her. 

They went back to Cairo the next day, and on the Wednesday 
letters came from England to say that little Donald, their four 
year old eldest son, was seriously ill with typhoid fever. A 
telegram, which they immediately sent off, was answered in a way 
that made them dread the worst, and Hugh had not the heart to 
prevent his wife’s starting by the next mail, though he feared the 
journey for her in her present state of health, and the possible 
shock of finding herself too late when she arrived. It was 
absolutely impossible that he should leave his work at that 
juncture; and so it happened that on the day week of her 
husband’s return to her at Helouan, Christabel waved a long 
farewell to him from the deck of the P. and O. steamer bound for 
Brindisi; and then turned away, feeling as if the terrible strain of 
the last few days was as nothing compared with the three of 
isolation and inaction which must now be endured. 


CuaptTer IY. 


Mrs. Denuam spent the first day almost motionless in the long 
chair which her husband had settled for her in the most com- 
fortable part of the ship ; so weary and spent that she would not 
move even to go down to lunch or dinner. She was grateful for 
the quiet while the lengthy ceremony of a ship dinner went on 
below, but she began to feel very cold, for though her husband, 
in the stifling heat of her departure, had remembered to bring 
her fur cloak, she was clad in the thinnest of cotton dresses, and 
the wind, which was freshening every moment, seemed to blow 
through her. Just as she was wondering whether it was a 
positive matter of duty to retire to her cabin, a man, whom she 
took for a remarkably neat English steward, approached her with 
a deferential bow, and the remark— 

“The captain’s compliments, madam, and he is afraid you will 
take cold, so he desired me to bring you this rug.” 

“Oh! thank you; it was very kind of the captain to think of 
it,” said Mrs. Denham, as the warm folds were deftly tucked 
round her. The man lingered, and finally said— 

“TI beg pardon, madam, but are you not taking any dinner?” 

Mrs. Denham refused wearily, and the man disappeared, 
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but only to return in about ten minutes with a daintily arranged 
tray of refreshments, including a small bottle of champagne, 
which he proceeded to open, and pour out for her “with the 
captain’s compliments.” Christabel was surprised, for though 
her husband had specially entrusted her to the captain’s care, he 
had not appeared to her, on their first introduction, likely to be 
very thoughtful or attentive. She felt obliged to try to eat and 
drink, and the food and wine revived her wonderfully. She slept 
better than she expected that night, and fear of giving the 
captain trouble made her go down to meals the next day. Her seat 
was not near him, and he gave her no occasion of thanking him ; 
but his servant seemed to have received general instructions to 
look after her, for he brought her books from the ship’s library, 
afternoon tea in a special teapot on deck, and respectfully 
intimated that he hoped Mrs. Denham would allow him to bring 
her dinner on deck. She was almost sorry afterwards that she 
had refused this offer; but she left the table after the first meat 
course, and came up again to her deck-chair. The wind was 
blowing rather strongly, and owing to an incautious movement 
of hers, the rug, which she had in vain tried to return to its 
proper owner, was suddenly blown off her some way along the 
deck. She made a movement to pursue it, but a voice out of the 
dusk near her said, “ Pray don’t move!” and the next moment it 
was brought back to her by Captain Bellairs.. The electric light 
had not yet been turned on, but Mrs. Denham had no doubt on 
the subject, though she greeted him with a ery of incredulous 
surprise. 

“Yes, it is I, myself,” said Captain Bellairs in answer to his 
name. “But I was awfully astonished to see you here when I 
came on board. Yes, I know”—anticipating Mrs. Denham’s 
faltering attempt at explanation—‘“I heard all about it from 
Mrs. Dabsey:” he mentioned an officer’s wife on board whom 
Mrs. Denham knew slightly—* If you will let me say so, I am 
awfully sorry for you!” 

A disposition to tears kept Christabel silent, and as if Captain 
Bellairs divined this, he went on talking about the journey. 

“Did you say you had this month’s Continental Bradshaw ?” 
she interrupted in a minute or two. “Oh! I should be so glad 
if you would lend it to me. I overheard some one say we should 
not catch the mail train at Brindisi.” 

“No, I am afraid not,” said Captain Bellairs, You see, we are 
not carrying the Indian mail; the Port Said boat does that, and 
she went through three days before her time this week.” 

“Yes, I know; when we went to inquire, we found we had 
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missed it by half a day. But I thought a through train met 
every P. and O. boat arriving at Brindisi,” said Christabel, with 
hands tightly clasped to restrain emotion. 

“Not the local service from Alexandria. But I'll go and fetch 
you the book at once.” 

He returned with a choice of maps and time-tables, and so 
completely had anxiety for her child driven other interests into 
the background, that it was not until the whole of her land 
journey had been made clear to her, and her times all written out 
for her, that Mrs. Denham remembered to wonder at herself for 
admitting him even to steamboat intimacy. They dropped into 
an awkward silence, which Captain Bellairs was the first to break. 
They were practically alone on deck, as all the passengers were 
reading or playing cards in the saloon. 

“T heard,” he said, “that Captain Vandeleur was out of 
danger yesterday. I hope that was true.” 

“Yes, there is not much fear for him now,” answered Mrs. 
Denham. “They are to come into Cairo on Saturday, if he is 
well enough to be moved. I was at Helouan yesterday for an 
hour or two, and saw them both.” 

“You remember I told you I should remain in the country 
until I heard again from Mrs. Vandeleur ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Denham, with a return of indignation. 

“T wonder,” said the other, deliberately feeling in his pockets, 
“whether you could throw any light on one sentence in her 
communication to me.” He took an inclosure from its envelope 
and held it towards her. 

Mrs. Denham was about to inquire scornfully if he expected 
her to read Mrs. Vandeleur’s letter, when she saw that it was 
merely Captain Bellairs’ own letter returned unopened, and 
written across it in Nelly’s straggling hand were the words— 
“You have nearly killed my husband, and made me a murderess. 
Whether he lives or dies, I never want to see you again.” 

“That is not quite fair,” Christabel’s sense of justice constrained 
her to say. ‘You have done wickedly, but you did not know 
what her husband was like—and she did, or might have done.” 

“ But what does it mean?” 

Then Christabel told the story she had learnt from her husband, 
and it lost nothing by its narration in the beautiful voice, which 
ended in a falter of tears. 

Captain Bellairs was silent. Then he got up, and stood with 
his hands in his pockets, looking out over the bulwarks for a 
minute or two. 

“Mrs. Denham,” he said abruptly, at length, “I give in. You 
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were right all through, and I was wrong. I began to suspect 
that I was only an ordinary kind of scoundrel when you first 
looked at me at Helouan, and I am quite sure about it now. It’s 
not altogether pleasant. But it gives one a kind of fresh start to 
know there are women like you in the world. I never quite 
believed it before. You don’t care, of course, but I should like 
just to mention to you that I am thoroughly ashamed of myself, 
and that I mean to run the rest of my life on different lines.” 

“T do care,” said Christabel earnestly. ‘‘ Can’t you see how I 
must care whether people live rightly or wrongly? But—but— 
well, you shall have frankness for frankness, Captain Bellairs— 
you can’t—no one can—live rightly by your own strength.” 

It cost her such an effort to say this, and she so dreaded what 
might come next, that she was thankful to see the captain’s 
steward approaching, as it was now about the time when she 
generally went below. He would have drawn back, but Mrs. 
Denham called to him that she was quite ready. 

“Must you go?” said Captain Bellairs, “Here, Read, take 
these books down, and come back for the rug.” 

“You don’t mean to say that is your servant!” exclaimed 
Christabel, as the man went off. “ Why, I have been using him 
for the last two days under the impression he was one of the 
stewards. He said the captain sent him, and as I did not even 
know you were on board, of course I never dreamt of its being 
you. Iam so sorry!” 

“Please don’t say anything so unkind,” said Captain Bellairs. 
“Of course I hoped you would fall into that mistake. You 
wanted some one to look after you, and if it had not been for 
your rug blowing away, I doubt if I should have found courage to 
address you even now. But if you would let me or that fellow of 
mine do anything for you that can be done, you would show a 
Christian spirit which I should highly appreciate. Thank you,” 
as Christabel took his arm for the rather unsteady journey to the 
companion. “I will let you know, the first thing to-morrow 
morning, what time we are likely to arrive at Brindisi.” 

They got in next day too late for any train, and not early 
enough to send and receive an answer to a telegram, as Christabel 
had hoped. If it had not been for Captain Bellairs, she would 
never have succeeded in getting off by the six o’clock train the 
next morning, and she was as much relieved as surprised to find 
that he also was going by that train, and intending to travel 
right through to England. She did not choose to suppose that 
she had anything to do with his arrangements, and only dis- 
covered accidentally long afterwards that he had originally 
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intended to travel by easy stages to Paris. She had never before 
travelled alone, and though her preoccupation about her child 
had prevented her from dreading the solitary rush across Europe, 
she realised now that the absence of Captain Bellairs’ experience, 
his constant forethought and attentions, would have made a great 
difference to her. She soon had still more reason to be grateful 
for his aid, 

They had done the long tunnel to Goschenen, and after the 
hasty luncheon, rushed on again through the narrow pass. 
Christabel asked if there were many more tunnels to pass through. 

“Only one more of any length, I believe,” said Captain Bellairs, 
turning to look for his book. “It will take us about eight 
minutes to get through.” 

“Tam glad they are nearly over,” said Christabel. “What a 
pace we are going, and how the train is jolting! ” 

She was standing in the gallery outside the compartment, 
looking at the lovely succession of views through which they 
were carried. Captain Bellairs rejoined her, but the next minute 
they were enveloped in total darkness. Christabel heard an 
exclamation from her companion, felt herself seized and dragged 
back into the compartment; there was a frightful swerve and 
crash, and then a shock which threw her down and for the 
moment deprived her of consciousness. As she gradually re- 
covered her senses, she realised the awfulness of what had 
happened. Cries and shouts resounded on all sides in the terrible 
darkness ; she could see nothing even immediately round her, but 
became aware that Captain Bellairs’ arms were supporting her, 
and that he was calling upon her to know if she were hurt. 

“No—no. I think not,” she answered, trying to rise, but 
coming in contact with broken woodwork. “Are you?” 

“No. Don’t move yet ; I will strike a light.” 

He did so, and the fitful light of a match revealed that one side 
of the carriage had been crushed violently against the side of the 
tunnel. The gallery had been broken up like so much match- 
wood, and much of its ruins had been forced through the glass 
door and window of their compartment, which in itself did not 
seem to have suffered much serious damage, though it was lying 
at a most inconvenient angle. 

Presently he helped Christabel to get through the window, and 
they both devoted all their energies to tending such of the 
sufferers as could be reached. 

“Qh!” said Christabel, when all that they could do for others 
had been done, and they had at last emerged from the tunnel, 
putting the question which had been torturing her ever since 
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she had recovered consciousness ; “ how long shall we be delayed 
here?” 

“Tt is a nasty place for the thing to have happened,” said 
Captain Bellairs reluctantly. ‘‘ They say the line cannot possibly 
be cleared for twenty-four hours, probably not then. Most of 
these people declare that nothing shall induce them to return 
through the tunnel to Milan, or even Lugano. You can’t get on 
to the driving road from here without going back to Goschenen, 
and that is what they propose we should do: go back, get 
carriages, and drive down to Fluellen. But that, of course, 
means the same delay of twenty-four hours.” 

“Twenty-four hours!” That was all she said, but the words 
were a wail of pain. 

“Every hour is of importance to you, I know,” said the Captain, 
with evident concern. “I had thought of one plan, but I don’t 
think you are fit for it.” 

“Oh! yes,I am fit for anything—anything sooner than stay 
an unnecessary hour away from-———” and Christabel choked over 
the name of her little son. 

“ Well, there is a local train fron Fluellen, I find, which gets 
into Lucerne late to-night. Then we can leave Lucerne by the 
first train in the morning and catch the international express 
from Bile for London. Weshould reach London then only twelve 
hours later than if this accident had not happened. Stay a 
moment, though—do you know what it involves? You can only 
get on to the road, and you see there is not even a footpath here— 
by going back to Goschenen, in which case of course you will not 
reach even Fluellen to-night. Or you must climb over the wreck 
again and walk for more than a quarter of an hour through that 
tunnel, and then ten miles down the pass to Fluellen. We may be 
able to pick up some sort of conveyance on the road, but I cannot 
tell. And it will be walking your hardest or we shall not catch 
the last train for Lucerne after all. Is it worth the chance of 
saving twelve hours? Remember, if you knock up, you may be 
in a worse plight still.” 

“T am ready,” said Christabel, rising. 

“Very well, I will give Reed his instructions about bringing the 
luggage after us to England as soon as he can, I believe he is 
mounting guard now.” 

Years afterwards, Christabel’s dreams were haunted by the 
remembrance of that seemingly endless stumble down the way of 
the bottomless pit. The air grew so oppressive that she could 
hardly breathe, and clung desperately to Captain Bellairs’ arm, for 
fear of falling with giddiness. They had tried to borrow a lantern, 
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without success; and more than once their candle went out 
suddenly, leaving them in a darkness that could be felt. One and 
all of the railway officials had assured them that no train was 
due that way for two hours, before which time it would have been 
stopped by telegraph ; but it was impossible not to feel that the 
bare possibility lent additional horror to the walk. Christabel 
felt as if hours had passed when the welcome glimmer of light from 
the other end of the tunnel showed that they were nearly through. 
It seemed so strange to come out from the darkness and the 
tragic turmoil of the scene they had left, into a peaceful afternoon 
landscape, the valley now green and smiling, though still in slopes 
that would be impossible for any but practised climbers to walk 
upon. The sudden change and relief were almost too much for 
Christabel; she staggered, and Captain Bellairs made her rest 
for a moment on the bank. 

He was just insisting on her drinking some spirit and water, 
when a sudden sound struck his ear ; he looked up, and the next 
moment was half climbing, half running up the mountain side at 
his utmost speed, shouting as he went. Mrs. Denham then 
perceived that the rapidly descending road ran at no great height 
above them, and she could just see that a carriage of some sort 
was going down at a rapid trot. It is doubtful if Captain Bellairs 
would have succeeded in catching it, had not the Swiss who was 
carrying their bags perceived what was wanted, and set up a 
stentorian halloo which had the effect of bringing his compatriot 
to a standstill. In a very short time Captain Bellairs came 
tumbling down the mountain side again in a way that would have 
astonished some of his club friends. - 

“We are in luck!” he cried with almost boyish glee. “A 
return empty going our way! Now, Mrs. Denham, if you can 
only scramble up this bit we shall be in Fluellen in less than an 
hour, and have time for sending telegrams, and even for some sort 
of dinner before going on.” 

Christabel felt as if the carriage were a haven of rest, and if 
it were not for her anxiety to get on, she would have been 
almost sorry when they drew up at the hotel door. There 
were several English people lounging about in the verandah, 
and one young fellow made a step forward, with a half hesi- 
tating bow to Christabel, but neither she nor her companion 
noticed him. 

“Rum go that!” muttered the young man, as they disappeared 
within. “I’m sure it was Mrs. Denham too. I'll look into 
the books afterwards.” 

The rest of Christabel’s journey was straightforward enough, 
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though very tiring. As she drew near London, her anxiety 
became almost uncontrollable. She had telegraphed from Paris, 
but no one came to meet her at the London terminus, and it was 
still Captain Bellairs who drove across London with her and took 
tickets for the little town about forty miles west where her two 
children had been left, in charge of the clergyman’s wife, about 
five months before; and it was he who sent off another telegram, 
which she wrote out with trembling hands, and then came back 
to take up his place behind her again. Then Christabel awoke to 
@ perception of the fact that his destination could no longer be 
naturally the same as her own. 

“Oh! you must not come any farther with me,” she exclaimed. 
“ You have been so good, but really I am perfectly well able to 
take care of myself now—I should be ashamed to bring you 
any farther out of your way.” 

“Tam only coming as far as the station,” answered Captain 
Bellairs. ‘Some one is sure to meet you there. I can’t possibly 
abandon you at the last moment like this; and I shall be back in 
London by two o’clock. I have nothing whatever to do, and no 
one expecting me.” 

Further protest was stopped by the train moving off. A brisk- 
looking clergyman was waiting on the platform of their 
destination, and he greeted them with the words, “There is a 
change for the better; the doctor says, with great care he will 
do now.” 

Christakel clasped her hands in silent thankfulness and did not 
see for the moment that Mr. Gardener, who had never seen her 
husband, was greeting Captain Bellairs in that capacity. He 
explained the situation ina few words, and then turned to 
Christabel as the clergyman went off to inquire about something 
for the child which should have arrived by that train. 

“T will say good-bye now. I am extremely glad to have heard 
such a favourable report. Reed will bring your things down as 
soon as possible, and then I hope you will let me have a line to 
say how you and the child are.” 

“Oh, yes; indeed, I will write,” said Christabel, with eager 
gratitude. “Thank you so much for all you have done for me,” 
und she held out her hand. 

He took and held it for a moment. They were away from 
everyone else on the little country platform, and Christabel was 
looking beautiful with the joy of hearing that her worst fears had 
been unfounded. 

“Do yot know,” he said, “that this is the first time you have 
offered me your hand since you refused it at Helouan. No, of 
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course,” as the colour flashed into her face, “ you are not thinking 
of all that now. Well, it is best for me that you should forget it. 
But I hope I shall never forget it, Mrs. Denham. Do you 
remember only that nothing I can ever do for you can be as 
much as you have done for me! ” 


Cuapter V. 


TuxEE months later, a happy party met on the sands at Bourne- 
mouth, It was the last week in September, a little late for the 
seaside, but Mrs. Denham, with her children and her younger 
sister, had been there for six weeks; her husband had joined her 
a month ago, and it had been found a convenient place for the 
Vandeleurs to come and see them, so they had stayed later than 
they intended. Matters had fallen out so that neither the 
Vandeleurs nor the Denhams were returning to Egypt. Captain 
Vandeleur, whose sick-leave was nearly up, was ordered to Malta, 
and Denham had received an offer too good to be refused of a 
three-years’ contract in Canada, whither he and his wife and 
children would shortly depart. Meanwhile, they had taken this 
furnished house at Bournemouth for the summer, and relays of 
friends and relations had been staying with them, ending with 
the Vandeleurs. Nelly had bewitched everyone as usual on her 
arrival, but, to the great delight of the small boys, she seemed to 
prefer their company to that of anyone else, and was at this 
moment helping them to build a huge sand-castle, while her 
husband lay smoking a little way off, ostensibly reading the 
papers, but really watching his wife, and teasing the boys by an 
occasional well-directed volley of stones against their walls. 
Mildred Denham was sketching, and Christabel and her husband 
were wandering among the pines at a little distance. 

“Did you ever see such a change?” said Christabel with a 
gesture towards the group below. “I do believe she is as 
devoted to him now as ever he was to her.” 

“'That’s impossible,” said Hugh shortly. “She hasn’t it in 
her. -- Vandeleur isn’t a genius, but he’s worth a dozen of her.” 

“Hugh, you are the only man, I believe, who has seen 
Mrs. Vandeleur without admiring her. Even I am not so hard 
upon her.” 

“You!” said her husband good-humouredly. ‘Everyone who 
had;bothered you and made themselves a perfect slave to those 
youngsters of yours would find the way to your heart. That last 
phase of hers rather puzzles me certainly. It can’t be done for 
effect; there is no one here for it to act upon.” 
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“Then let us suppose it is genuine,” replied his wife with a 
smile. “I prefer to think it so. Did I tell you I had heard 
from Captain Bellairs this morning ? ” 

“No; what has he got to say for himself? ” 

“He is going out to look after some property that was left 
him in the States—he ought to have gone a year ago, he 
says.” 

“Pity he didn’t!” said Hugh. ‘However, if Vandeleur’s 
satisfied, it’s nothing to us. Come along, Chrissie! we shall just 
have time to get to that point before sunset.” 

Again, another six weeks, and the Denhams were settled in 
Canada; the Vandeleurs were nearing Malta, and the Cairo 
season had begun again without them. They were not forgotten, 
however. Vandeleur’s regiment remained, and many of the 
yearly visitors who had gone home before the dénowement in the 
spring were curious to know what had really happened. 

“Oh! here’s Mrs. Smethers,” said one of a group of ladies in a 
certain drawing-room. ‘Come, Mrs. Smethers, you were here 
all the time, and must know all about it. We are all dying to 
know the end of that affair of Captain Bellairs and Mrs. 
Vandeleur.” 

“Oh! it was the most amusing thing you ever heard in your 
life,” answered Mrs. Smethers, with her shrill laugh. “To begin 
with, it was not Mrs. Vandeleur at all, if you please.” 

“Not Mrs. Vandeleur at all! Why, they were inseparable. 
He hardly ever spoke to anyone else when she was there,” cried 
a chorus of voices. 

“When she was there, perhaps,” said Mrs. Smethers, nodding 
her head with great meaning. “But she wasn’t there by any 
means so much as we thought. Did none of you take in that 
there was another grass widow in the same house? ” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then one voice said re- 
bukingly, “Mrs. Denham lived above her, I know, but no one 
ever thought of dragging her into it.” 

“No; that was just the joke,” said Mrs. Smethers, “I did— 
your demure creatures don’t take mein! But no one else had a 
suspicion of it till it all came out.” 

“What did come out?” asked the former speaker, still coldly ; 
but Mrs, Smethers was much too full of her story to perceive that 
one of her audience was not in sympathy with her. 

“Why! it was Mrs. Denham he was after all the time. She 
made a regular catspaw of Mrs. Vandeleur, who is as silly as 
she is pretty. We all know Nelly Vandeleur ; she must have her 
little flirtation, but she has no harm in her. They even went off 
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to Helouan together, and Captain Bellairs followed them there. 
Mr. Farrer was in the same hotel, and he saw what was going on. 
He never had any doubt which was the one, he told me. But the 
Lumitre had a perfectly disgraceful article all about Captain 
Bellairs and Mrs. Vandeleur, and on the other hand, Mr. Denham 
evidently had some suspicion of the truth ; so the next thing was 
that both the infuriated husbands arrived at Helouan together. 
Captain Bellairs had just time to get out of the hotél and go 
into. hiding at Ramleh. There were fine scenes, I believe. 
Mrs. Vandeleur was so angry at being suspected, that she: told 
her husband she would never speak to him again; but he 
managed to get a knock on the head or something while bathing, 
so she forgave him, and they made it up. Mr. Denham took his 
wife back to Cairo, but she gave him the slip after all, joined 
Captain Bellairs at Alexandria, and they went off to England 
together.” 

“Surely,” said the other voice, “I heard that Mrs. Denham 
had gone home suddenly because her child was very ill.” 

“Yes, that is what Mr. Denham gave out. Poor man, he did 
his best for!her, ’m sure, and he went about with such a face, 
none of us dared mention the subject to him. But that was only 
a blind. Why, Mrs. Dabsey told me they were inseparable on 
board the steamer—his servant was doing everything for her; and 
as for hurrying home, a man I know told me that he saw them 
himself drive up without any luggage to a little place in 
Switzerland, where he was waiting for a steamer—evidently 
staying at the hotel. He recognised her, but she cut him. 
Poor Mr. Denham threw up his appointment here and went after 
her as soon as he could; but they had got clear away to America, 
I believe.” 

“It is very sad,” said a third speaker. “It only shows how 
little you can trust people. I really quite liked Mrs. Denham, 
myself.” 
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